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THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
BY CORNELIUS ECKHARDT. 


THE Luther League of America, now almost a year 
old, is without a doubt one of the most promising or- 
ganizations known to the Lutheran Church in this 
country. That it is one of the most helpful has been 
demonstrated many times. Being ‘‘of the Church, 
by the Church, for the Church,”’ who can question the 
right to make such an assertion? A little over a year 
ago a call was made for a National Convention of 
Lutheran Young People’s Societies, resulting in the 
organization of the Luther League of America, At 
this convention there were represented twenty States 
and the District of Columbia, with nearly four hundred 
delegates. At the time the call was made there were 
a number who thought the time had not yet come for 
such an organization, and fears were entertained, hon- 
estly and openly, that the effort te organize would 
prove a failure. Not so, however, for those most 
hopeful were surprised at the very large representa- 
tion. The young people demonstrated on this occa- 
sion just what the Lutheran Church has so often dem- 
onstrated before, that there is no such word known to 
them as ‘‘ fail,’ and that once organized means to go 
ahead with all the energy known to civilized human- 
ity. This organization a the young people will in the 
course of time take a rank, as has the Church, second 
to none in this country both in growth and usefulness. 
The Luther League is a Lutheran organization, and. 
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welcomes to its membership societies of it matters not 
what name, and recognizes no synodical lines. It has 
for its doctrinal basis the unaltered Augsburg Confes. 
sion, nothing more, nothing less, and this part of the 
constitution is not amendable. The interest manifested 
at the time of the first convention, not only by the 
Lutheran Church papers, but the secular press, other 
denominational papers and magazines of a national 
character, has continued to a degree unparalleled in 
the history of the Church in this country. This, no 
doubt, comes from the character of the organization 
and the objects it has in view. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


The committee on constitution consisted of one dele- 
gate from each of the twenty States and the District of 
Columbia. Their deliberations extended far into the 
small hours of the morning, so that when the constitu- 
tion came before the convention, there were few 
changes to be made, and with this, as throughout the 


entire convention, the best of feeling prevailed. The 
constitution as adopted sets forth in part as follows : 

Article 1. Name. The name of this organization 
shall be The Luther League of America. 

Article II. Faith. We acknowledge as the bond of 
our union the Word of God as the only infallible rule 
ot faith and practice, and the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession as the correct exponent of that Word. 

Article III. Objects. The objects of this League 
shall be to encourage the formation of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in all Lutheran congregations in Ameri- 
ca, to urge their affiliation with their respective State 
or Territorial Leagues, and with this League to stimu- 
late the various Young People’s Societies to greater 
Christian activity, and to foster the spirit of loyalty to 
the Church. 

Article IV. Membership. Any society of what- 
ever name connected with a Lutheran congregation 
or a Lutheran institution of learning, and all District 
and State organizations, whose admission shall have 
been in conformity with Article I1. of this constitution, 
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and recommended by the Committee on Credentials, 
are entitled to membership. 

Article V. Representation. Each society admitted 
to membership shall be entitled to one delegate, each 
District association to three delegates, and each State 
or Territorial organization to ten delegates to all con- 
ventions. 

Continuing the constitution also provides for meet- 
ings, how many delegates shall constitute a quorum, 
officers, committees, qualifications, dues, and amend- 
ments. Under the constitution the officers provided 
for are a President, a Vice-President for each State 
organization, a Recording Secretary, an Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary, a. General Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. For the first set of officers the Convention 
selected the following: President, Mr. E. F. Eilert, 
editor of the Luther League Review of New York City ; 
Recording Secretary, W. C. Stoever, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Assistant Recording Secretary, Miss 
VestaE. Severinghaus, of Chicago, IIll.; General Sec- 
retary, Leander Trautman, Esq., of Pittsburg, Pa.; 
and Treasurer, Mr. Cornelius Eckhardt, of the Even- 
ing Star, Washington, D. C. The Vice-Presidents are 
the Presidents of the different State organizations. 
The Executive Committee is composed of the Presi- 
dent, the General Secretary, the Treasurer, and the 
following: Rev. S. G. Weiskotten, Brooklyn ; Fred- 
erick T. Huber, New York; Rev. H. F. Scheele, 
Staunton, Va.; George M. Jones, Reading, Pa.; Dr. 
J. F. Trexler, Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. W. K. Frick, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; M. C. Olson, Chicago, lll.; Rev. G. K. 
Stark, Pittsburg, Pa.; Revs. Luther M. Kuhns, Omaha, 
Neb., and S. W. Kuhns, Duluth, Minn. 


ORIGIN OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE. 


Like everything else that is good, there are many 
claims made for the organization of the Luther League. 
Pastors and laymen everywhere seem to take consider- 
able pride in starting this movement at home, or they 
had a hand in it in one way or another, or it was just 
what they had long ago thought about and predicted 
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would come. However, the credit for the organiza- 
tion must go to the city of New York. Mr. Eilert, 
the President of the League, is authority for the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“In April, 1887, the members of the Junger Maen. 
ner Verein of St. Peter’s German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of New York City, Rev. E. F. Moldenke, 
D.D., pastor, passed a resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to enter into negotiations 
with other societies of Lutheran churches in that city, 
for the purpose of presenting to them the idea of form- 
ing an organization through which the members of the 
various Lutheran Young People’s Societies of New 
York City could become acquainted and interchange 
views concerning their work and the advancement of 
the Lutheran Church in that city. The young people 
of St. John’s and St. Luke’s churches readily agreed 
to aid in the good work. After many months spent in 
visiting other societies a preliminary meeting was held 
in St. John’s Church, when six societies were repre- 
sented. This resulted in the organization of a central 
association, April 19th, 1888. Delegates from the six 
societies were present. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and officers elected, and thus the first 
Central Association or Luther League was launched. 
This question, however, does not give the workers in 
the League any serious concern ; they have a work to 
do, and have little time to quibble over such matters.”’ 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN, 


Impressed with the idea that so great a movement 
should own and control its own publication, the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions offered the following—viz.: 
That the Luther League Review, then owned by the New 
York City League, be adopted as the representative 
paper of the Luther League of America, and a continu- 
ance of the Luther League Topics. When this came up 
for discussion the Luther League of New York City, 
through Mr. Huber, submitted a series of resolutions 
adopted by that League, and in which the Luther 
League Review was transferred to the Luther League 
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of America, free from all incumbrances or indebted- 
ness, on the following conditions—to wit: First, that 
the paper be published in the same conservative, non- 
synodical, and strictly Lutheran manner as had char- 
acterized it in the past ; that it be issued solely in the 
interests of the Lutheran Church and the advancement 
of the Luther League cause, together with other re- 
strictions concerning its non-appearance and transfer 
without the consent of the Luther League of New 
York City. That these conditions have been fully 
complied with those who have followed it from last 
October can abundantly testify. The paper is alive to 
the interests of the Church, and is ever active in the 
League work. Mr. Eilert still continues as editor. 


‘* LUTHER LEAGUE TopPics.”’ 


Having just finished with the official organ, it may 
be of interest to know that the Luther League Review is 
not the only publishing done by the League. Ever 
since the convention, and indeed a long while before, 
topics have been prepared for use in the Sunday even- 
ing meetings of the different local societies or district 
Leagues. These topics are prepared for and follow 
the Church year consistently. Up to this time they 
have been outlined by the Revs. H. L. Baugher, D.D., 
and G. W. Enders, D.D., and developed by Revs. 
Sibole, Young, Hunton, and Kitzmeyer, all prominent 
and well-known workers in the League. 


FUTURE WORK. 


It would be a difficult task, indeed, to predict just 
how much good may be accomplished during the com- 
ing years by this organization. Its great growth in 
the past year and the manifest usefulness to the Church 
and pastor speak volumes. Indications now point to 
a representation at the next convention of at least 
eight hundred societies, and this means just so many 
societies engaged in the same work and in every sec- 
tion of the country. In the selection of speakers and 
subjects the same care will be exercised in the prepara- 
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tion of the programme as was done last October, 
Already a number of prominent men of the Church, 
both ministers and laymen, have been invited to take 
part in the coming convention, so that the good work 
so well begun will be continued next November in 
Chicago. The future work of the Church is the future 
work of the League. 


THE SECOND CONVENTION. 


The second convention is to be held in Chicago, II, 
November 17th-2oth, 1896. Already a local commit- 
tee on arrangements is actively at work gered for 
this great gathering. Association Hall, corner La 


Salle and Madison streets, has been engaged for the 
day sessions, to be devoted to business, papers, and 
discussions. For the evening sessions the different 
churches will be used, and for the last session it is pro- 
posed to secure the Auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of about fifty-two hundred. The Lutheran 
Church stands for the greatest movement known to 


the world, ‘‘the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’’ that shook the world and made it Christian. 
The Luther League stands for the same thing, and is 
always ‘‘of the Church, by the Church, and for the 
Church.” . 


WasHINGTON, D. C., September 14, 1896. 





AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 
VIIL. 
The Correspondence with Sixtus. 


THERE was another ecclesiastic in Rome, besides 
Zosimus, who was strongly suspected of favoring the 
Pelagians, This was the presbyter Sixtus, who alter- 
wards became Pope Sixtus II]. But when Zosimus 
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issued his condemnation of Pelagianism, Sixtus sent 
also a short letter to Africa addressed to Aurelius of 
Carthage. This, though brief, spoke with consider- 
able vigor against the heresy which he was commonly 
believed to have before defended,’ and which claimed 
him as its own.” Some months afterwards, he sent an- 
other similar, but longer, letter to Augustine and 
Alypius, more fully expounding his rejection of ‘‘ the 
fatal dogma”’ of Pelagius, and his acceptance of “‘ that 
grace of God freely given by Him to small and great, 
to which Pelagius’ dogma was diametrically opposed.”’ 
Augustine was overjoyed with these developments. 
He quickly replied in a short letter* in which he ex- 
presses the delight he has in learning from Sixtus’ own 
hand that he is not a defender of Pelagius, but a preach- 
er of grace. And close upon the heels of this he sent 
another much longer letter,‘ in which he discusses the 
subtler arguments of the Pelagians with an anxious 
care that seems to bear witness to his desire to confirm 
and support his correspondent in his new opinions. 
Both letters testify to Augustine’s approval of the per- 
secuting measures which had been instituted by the 
Roman see in obedience to the emperor ; and urge on 
Sixtus his duty not only to bring the open heretics to 
deserved punishment, but to track out those who 
spread their poison secretly, and even to remember 
those whom he had formerly heard announcing the 
error before it had been condemned and who were 
now silent through fear, and to bring them either to 
open recantation of their former beliefs, or to punish- 
ment. 

lt is pleasanter to recall the dialectic of these letters. 
The greater part of the second is given to a discussion 
of the gratuitousness of grace, which, just because 
grace, is given to no preceding merits. Many subtle 
objections to this doctrine were brought forward by 
the Pelagians. They said that ‘‘free will is taken 
away if we assert that man does not have even a good 


'See Apist/e 194, 1. * LAistle 191 
: f, igi, 1 ’ ft. 194 
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will without the aid of God ;’’ that we make ‘‘ God an 
accepter of persons, if we believe that without an 
preceding merits He has mercy on whom He will, 
and whom He will He calls, and whom He will 
He makes religious ;’’ that ‘‘it is unjust, in one and 
the same case, to deliver one and punish another ;”’ 
that, if such a doctrine be preached, ‘‘men who do 
not wish to live rightly and faithfully, will excuse 
themselves by saying that they have done nothing evil 
by living ill, since they have not received the grace by 
which they might live well ;’”’ that it is a puzzle ‘‘ how 
sin can pass over to the children of the faithful, when 
it has been remitted to the parents in baptism ;’’ that 
“* children respond truly by the mouth of their sponsors 
that they believe in remission of sins, but not because 
Sins are remitted to them, but because they believe 
that sins are remitted in the church or in baptism to 
those in whom they are found, not to those in whom 
they do not exist ;"’ and consequently they said that 
“they were unwilling that infants should be so bap- 
tized unto remission of sins as if this remission took 
place in them,”’ for (they contended) ‘‘ they have no sin ; 
but they are to be baptized, although without sin, with 
the same rite of baptism through which remission of 
sins takes place in any that are sinners.’’ This last 
objection is especially interesting,’ because it furnishes 
us with the reply which the Pelagians made to the 
argument that Augustine so strongly pressed against 
them from the very act and ritual of baptism, as imply- 
ing remission of sins.” His rejoinder to it here is to 
point to the other parts of the same ritual, and to ask 
why, then, infants are exorcised and exsufflated in bap- 
tism. ‘‘ For, it cannot be doubted that this is done 
fictitiously, if the Devil does not rule over them ; but 
if he rules over them, and they are therefore not falsely 
exorcised and exsufflated, why does that Prince of 
sinners rule over them except because of sin ?”’ 

On the fundamental matter of the gratuitousness of 

1 It appears to have been first reported to Augustine by Marius Mer- 


cator, in a letter received at Carthage. See E£fzstle 193, 3. ; 
° As, for example, in Ox the Merits and Remission of Sins, etc., i. 
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grace, this letter is very explicit. “ It we seek for the 
deserving of hardening, we shall find it... . But if 
we seek for the deserving of pity, we shall not find it ; 
for there is none, lest grace be made a vanity if it is 
not given gratis but rendered to merits. But, should 
we say that faith preceded and in it there is desert of 
grace, what desert did man have before faith that he 
should receive faith? For, what did he have that he 
did not receive? and if he received it, why does he 
glory as if he received it not? For as man would not 
have wisdom, understanding, prudence, fortitude, 
knowledge, piety, fear of God, unless he had received 
(according to the prophet) the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, of prudence and fortitude, of knowl- 
edge and piety and the fear of God; as he would not 
have justice, love, continence, except the spirit were 
received of whom the apostle says, ‘ For you did not 
receive the spirit of fear, but of virtue, and love, and 
continence :’ so he would not have faith unless he re- 
ceived the spirit of faith of whom the same apostle 


says, ‘ Having then the same spirit of faith, according 
to what is written, ‘‘ I believed and therefore spoke,’’ 
we too believe and therefore speak.’ But that He is 
not received by desert, but by His mercy who has 
mercy on whom He will, is manifestly shown where he 
says of himself, ‘I have obtained mercy to be faith- 


, 9? 


tul, “If we should say that the merit of prayer 
precedes, that the gift of grace —_ follow, ... even 
prayer itself is found among the gilts of grace’ (Rom. 
villi. 26). ‘‘ It remains, then, that faith itself, whence 
all righteousness takes beginning; .. . it remains, 1] 
say, that even faith itself is not to be attributed to the 
human will which they extol, nor to any preceding 
merits, since from it begin whatever good things are 
merits : but it is to be confessed to be the gratuitous 
gift of God, since we consider it true grace, that is, 
without merits, inasmuch as we read in the same epis- 
tle, ‘God divides out the measure of faith to each’ 
(Rom. xii. 3). Now, good works are done by man, 
but faith is wrought in man, and without it these are 
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not done by any man. For all that is not of faith is 
sin’ (Rom. xiv. 23.) 


Letters to Mercator and Asellicus. 


By the same messenger who carried this important 
letter to Sixtus, Augustine sent also a letter to Mer- 
cator,' an African layman who was then apparently at 
Rome, but who was afterwards (in 429) to render ser- 
vice by instructing the Emperor Theodosius as to the 
nature and history of Pelagianism, and so preventing 
the appeal of the Pelagions to him from being granted. 
Now he appears as an inquirer. Augustine, while at 
Carthage, had received a letter from him in which he 
had consulted him on certain questions that the Pela- 
ewe had raised, but in such a manner as to indicate 

is opposition to them. Press of business had com- 
pelled the postponement of the reply until this later 
date. One of the questions which Mercator had put 
concerned the Pelagian account of infants sharing in 
the one baptism unto remission of sins, which we have 
seen Augustine answering when writing to Sixtus. 
In this letter he replies: “ Let them, then, hear the 
Lord (John iii. 36). Infants, therefore, who are made 
believers by others, by whom they are brought to bap- 
tism, are, of course, unbelievers by others, if they are 
in the hands of such as do not believe that they should 
be brought, inasmuch as they believe they are nothing 
profited ; and accordingly, if they believe by believers 
and have eternal life, they are unbelievers by unbe- 
lievers and shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth onthem. For it is not said, ‘ it comes on them,’ 
but ‘ it adideth on them,’ because it was on them from 
the beginning, and will not be taken from them ex- 
cept by the grace of God through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. ... Therefore, when children are baptized, 
the confession is made that they are believers, and it 
is not to be doubted that those who are not believers 
are condemned : let them, then, dare to say now, if 
they can, that they contract no evil from their origin 


1 Epistle 193. 
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to be condemned by the just God, and have no con- 
tagion of sin.’” The other matter on which Mercator 
sought light concerned the statement that universal 
death proved universal sin ;’ he reported that the Pela- 
gians replied that not even death was universal—that 
Enoch, for instance, and Elijah, had not died. Augus- 
tine adds those who are to be found living at the sec- 
ond advent, who are not to die but be “‘ changed ;” 
and replies that Rom. v. 12 is perfectly explicit that 
there is no death in the world except that which comes 
from sin, and that God is a Saviour, and we cannot at 
all ‘‘ deny that He is able to do that, now, in any that 
he wishes, without death, which we undoubtingly be- 
lieve is to be done in so many after death.’’ He adds 
that the difficult question is not why Enoch and Elijah 
did not die, if death is the punishment of sin ; but why, 
such being the case, the justified ever die ; and he re- 
fers his correspondent to his book On the Baptism of 
Infants’ for a resolution of this greater difficulty. 

It was probably at the very end of 418 that Augus- 
tine wrote a letter of some length* to Asellicus, in re- 
ply to one which he had written, on ‘‘ avoiding the de- 
ception of Judaism,’’ to the primate of the , raven 
province, and which that ecclesiastic had sent to 
Augustine for answering. He discusses in this the 
law of the Old Testament. He opens by pointing out 
that the apostle forbids Christians to Judaize (Gal. ii. 
14-16), and explains that it is not merely the ceremonial 
law that we may not depend upon, ‘‘ but also what is 
said in the law, ‘ Thou shalt not covet’ (which no one, 
of course, doubts is to be said to Christians too), does 
not justify man, except by faith in Jesus Christ and 
the grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
He then expounds the use of the law: ‘‘ This, then, is 
the usefulness of the law: that it shows man to him- 
self, so that he may know his weakness, and see how- 
by the prohibition, carnal concupiscence is rather in- 
creased than healed. . . . The use of the law is, thus, 

1 Compare On Dulcitius’ Eight Questions, 3. 


° That is, On the Merits.and Remission of Sins, etc., ii. 30 Sq. 
8 Epistle 196. 
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to convince man of his weakness, and force him to im- 
plore the medicine of grace that is inChrist.”’ ‘‘ Since 
these things are so,’’ he adds, ‘‘ those who rejoice that 
they are Israelites after the flesh and glory in the law 
apart from the grace of Christ, these are those con. 
cerning whom the apostle said that ‘ being ignorant ot 
God’s righteousness, and wishing to establish their 
own, they are not subject to God’s righteousness ;’ 
since he calls ‘ God’s righteousness ’ that which is from 
God to man; and ‘their own,’ what they think that 
the commandments suffice for them to do without the 
help and gilt of Him who gave the law. But they are 
like those who, while they profess to be Christians, so 
oppose the grace of Christ that they suppose that 
they fulfil the divine commands by human powers, 
and, ‘ wishing to establish their own,’ are ‘ not subject 
to the righteousness of God,’ and so, not indeed in 
name, but yet in error, Judaize. This sort of men 
found heads for themselves in Pelagius and Ccelestius, 
the most acute asserters of this impiety, who by God’s 
recent judgment, through his diligent and faithful ser- 
vants, have been deprived even of catholic communion, 
and, on account of an impenitent heart, persist still in 
their condemnation.” 


The First Book of the Treatise ‘‘ On Marriage and Con- 
cupiscence.”’ 

At the beginning of 419, a considerable work was 
published by Augustine on one of the more remote 
corollaries which the Pelagians drew from his teach- 
ings. It had come to his ears, that they asserted that 
his doctrine condemned marriage. ‘‘If only sinful 
offspring come from marriage,’’ they asked, *‘is not 
marriage itself made a sinful thing ?”? The book which 
Augustine composed in answer to this query, he sent, 
along with an explanatory letter, to the Comes Valerius, 
a trusted servant of the Emperor Honorius and one 
of the most steady opponents at court of the Pelagian 
heresy. Augustine explains’ why he desired to ad- 
dress the book to him: first, because Valerius was a 


1 On Marriage and Concupiscence, i. 2. 
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striking example of those continent husbands of which 
that age furnishes us with many instances, and, there. 
fore, the discussion would have especial interest tor 
him ; secondly, because of his eminence as an oppo- 
nent of Pelagianism ; and, thirdly, because Augustine 
had learned that he had read a Pelagian document in 
which Augustine was charged with condemning mar- 
riage by defending original sin.’ The book in question 
is the first book ot the treatise On Marriage and Con- 
cupiscence. It is, naturally, tinged, or rather stained, 
with the prevalent ascetic notions of the day. Its doc- 
trine is that marriage is good, and that God is the 
maker of the offspring that comes from it, although 
now there can be no begetting and hence no birth 
without sin. Sin made concupiscence, and now con- 
cupiscence perpetuates sinners. The specific object 
of the work, as it states it itself, is ‘‘to distinguish 
between the evil of carnal concupiscence, from which 
man who is born therefrom contracts original sin, 
and the good of marriage’ (I. 1). After the brief intro- 
duction, in which he explains why he writes, and why 
he addresses his book to Valerius (1-2), Augustine 
points out that conjugal chastity, like its higher sister- 
grace of continence, is God’s gift. Thus copulation, 
but only for the propagation of children, has divine 
allowance (3-5). kanal, or ‘‘ shameful concupiscence,”’ 
however, he teaches, is not of the essence, but only an 
accident, of marriage. It did not exist in Eden, al- 
though true marriage existed there ; but arose from, 
and therefore only after, sin (6-7). Its addition to 
marriage does not destroy the good of marriage: it 
only conditions the character of the offspring (8). 
Hence it is that the apostle allows marriage, but for- 
bids the ‘‘ disease of desire’’ (1 Thess. iv. 3-5); and 
hence the Old Testament saints were even permitted 
more than one wife, because, by multiplying wives, it 
was not lust, but offspring, that was increased (9-10). 
Nevertheless, fecundity is not to be thought the only 
good of marriage: true marriage can exist without 


1 Compare the Benedictine Preface to The Unfinished Work. 
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ofispring, and even without cohabitation (11-13), and 
cohabitation is now, under the New Testament, no 
longer a duty as it was under the Old Testament (14- 
15), but the apostle praises continence above it. We 
must, then, distinguish between the goods of marriage, 
and seek the best (16-19). But thus it follows that it 
is not due to any inherent and necessary evil in mar- 
riage, but only to the presence, now, of concupiscence 
in all cohabitation, that children are born under sin, 
even the children of the regenerate, just as from the 
seed of olives only oleasters grow (20-24). And yet 
again, concupiscence is not itself sin in the regener- 
ate ; it is remitted as guilt in baptism: but it is the 
daughter of sin, and it is the mother of sin, and in the 
unregenerate it is itself sin, as to yield to it is even to 
the regenerate (25-39). Finally, as so often, the testi- 
mony of Ambrose is appealed to, and it is shown that 
he too teaches that all born from cohabitation are born 
guilty (40). 

In this book, Augustine certainly seems to teach 
that the bond of connection by which Adam’s sin 
is conveyed to his offspring is not mere descent, or 
heredity, or mere inclusion in him in a realistic sense 
as partakers of the same numerical nature, but con- 
cupiscence. Without concupiscence in the act of gen- 
eration, the offspring would not be a partaker of 
Adam’s sin. This he had taught also previously, as, 
e.g., in the treatise Ox Original Sin, from which a few 
words may be profitably quoted as succinctly summing 
up the teaching of this book on the subject: ‘‘ It is, 
then, manifest, that that must not be laid to the ac- 
count of marriage, in the absence of which even mar- 
riage would still have existed. ... Such, however, 
is the present condition of mortal men, that the con- 
nubial intercourse and lust are at the same time in 
action... .. Hence it follows that infants, although 
incapable of sinning, are yet not born without the con- 
tagion of sin, . . . not, indeed, because of what is law- 
ful, but on account of that which is unseemly : for, 
from what is lawful, nature is born ; from what is un- 
seemly, sin’’ (42). 
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The Treatise ‘‘On the Soul and its Origin.”’ 


Towards the end of the same year (419), Augustine 
was led to take up again the vexed question of the 
origin of the soul. This he did not only in a new letter 
to Optatus,’ but also, moved by the zeal of the same 
monk, Renatus, who had formerly brought Optatus’ 
inquiries to his notice, in an elaborate treatise entitled 
On the Soul and its Origin, by way of reply to a rash 
adventure of a young man named Vincentius Victor, 
who blamed him for his uncertainty on such a sub- 
ject and attempted to determine all the puzzles of the 
question, though, as Augustine insists, on assumptions 
that were partly Pelagian and partly worse. , 

Optatus had written in the hope that Augustine had 
heard by this time from Jerome, in reply to the treatise 
he had sent him on this subject. Augustine, in an- 
swering his letter, expresses his sorrow that he has not 
yet been thought by Jerome worthy of an answer, 
although five years had passed away since he wrote, 
but his continued hope that such an answer will in 
due time come. For himself, he confesses that he has 
not yet been able to see how the soul can contract sin 
from Adam and yet not itself be contracted from 
Adam ; and he regrets that Optatus, although holding 
that God creates each soul for its birth, has not sent 
him the proofs on which he depends for that opinion, 
nor met its obvious difficulties. He rebukes Optatus 
for confounding the question of whether God makes 
the soul, with the entirely different one of how he 
makes it, whether ex propagine or sine propagine. No 
one doubts that God makes the soul, as no one doubts 
that He makes the body. But when we consider how 
He makes it, sobriety and vigilance become necessary 
lest we should unguardedly fall into the Pelagian 
heresy. Augustine defends his attitude of uncertainty, 
and enumerates the points as to which he has no 
doubt : viz., that the soul is spirit, not body ; that it is 
rational or intellectual ; that it is not of the nature of 


1 Epistle 202, ds. Compare Epistle 190. 
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God, but is so far a mortal creature that it is capable 
of deterioration and of alienation from the life of God, 
and so far immortal that after this life it ves on in 
bliss or punishment forever ; that it was not incarnated 
because of, or according to, preceding deserts ac- 
quired in a previous existence, yet that it is under the 
curse of sin which it derives from Adam, and there- 
fore in all cases alike needs redemption in Christ. 

The whole subject of the nature and origin of the 
soul, however, is most fully discussed in the four books 
which are gathered together under the common title 
of On the Soul and its Origin. Vincentius Victor was 
a young layman who had recently been converted 
from the Rogatian heresy. On being shown by his 
friend Peter, a presbyter, a small work of Augustine’s 
on the origin of the soul, he expressed surprise that so 
great a man could profess ignorance on a matter so 
intimate to his very being, and, receiving encourage- 
ment, wrote a book for Peter, in which he attacked 
and tried to solve all the difficulties of the subject. 
Peter received the work with transports of delighted 
admiration. But Renatus, happening that way, looked 
upon it with distrust, and, finding that Augustine was 
spoken of in it with scant courtesy, felt it his duty to 
send him acopy of it. This he did in the summer of 
419. It was probably not until late in the following 
autumn that Augustine found time to take up the mat- 
ter. .He wrote then to Renatus, to Peter, and two 
books to Victor himself; and it is these four books 
together which constitute the treatise that has come 
down to us. 

The first book is a letter to Renatus, and is intro- 
duced by an expression of thanks to him for sending 
Victor’s book, and of kindly feeling towards and appre- 
ciation for the high qualities of Victor himself (1-3). 
Then Victor’s errors are pointed out,—as to the nature 
of the soul (4-9), including certain far-reaching corol- 
laries that flow from these (10-15), and also as to the 
origin of the soul (16-30). The letter closes with some 
remarks on the danger of arguing from the silence of 
Scripture (31), on the self-contradictions of Victor (34), 
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and on the errors that must be avoided in any theory 
of the origin of the soul that hopes to be acceptable. 
These errors are that souls become sinful by an alien 
original sin, that unbaptized infants need no salvation, 
that souls sinned in a previous state, and that they are 
condemned for sins which they have not committed, 
but would have committed had they lived longer. 

The second book is a letter to Peter, warning him of 
the responsibility that rests on him, as Victor’s trusted 
friend and a clergyman, to correct Victor’s errors, and 
reproving him for the uninstructed delight he had 
taken in Victor’s crudities. It opens by asking Peter 
what was the occasion of the great joy which Victor’s 
book brought him? Could it be that he learned from 
it, for the first time, the old and primary truths it con- 
tained (2-3)? Or was it due to the new errors that it 

roclaimed,—seven of which he enumerates (4-16) ? 

hen, after animadverting on the dilemma in which 
Victor stood, of either being torced to withdraw his 
violent assertion of creationism, or else of making God 
unjust in His dealings with new souls (17), he speaks 
of Victor’s unjustifiable dogmatism in the matter (18- 
21), and closes with severely solemn words to Peter on 
his :esponsibility in the premises (22-23), 

In the third and fourth books, which are addressed 
to Victor, the polemic, of course, reaches its height. 
The third book is entirely taken up with pointing out 
to Victor, as a father to a son, the errors into which 
he had fallen, and which, in accordance with his pro- 
fessions of readiness for amendment, he ought to cor- 
rect. Eleven are enumerated: 1. That the soul was 
made by God out of Himself (3-7); 2. That God will 
continuously create sauls forever (8) ; 3. That the soul 
has desert of good before birth (9) ; 4. (contradicting- 
ly), That the soul has desert of evil before birth (10) ; 
5. That the soul deserved to be sinful before any sin. 
(11) ; 6, That unbaptized infants are saved (12); 7. That 
what God predestinates may not occur (13); 8. That 
Wisd. iv. 1 is spoken of infants (14); 9. That some of 
the mansions with the Father are outside of God’s 
kingdom (15-17); 10. That the sacrifice of Christ's 
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blood may be offered for the unbaptized (18) ; 11. That 
the unbaptized may attain at the resurrection even to 
the kingdom of heaven (19). The book closes by re- 
minding Victor of his professions of readiness to cor- 
rect his errors, and warning him against the obstinacy 
that makes the heretic (20-23). The fourth book deals 
with the more personal elements of the controversy, 
and discusses the points in which Victor had expressed 
dissent from Augustine. It opens with a statement of 
the two grounds of complaint that Victor had urged 
against Augustine ; viz., that he refused to express a 
confident opinion as to the origin of the soul, and that 
‘he affirmed that the soul was not corporeal, but spirit 
(1-2). These two complaints are then taken up at 
length (2-16 and 17-37). To the first, Augustine replies 
that man’s knowledge is at best limited, and often most 
limited about the things nearest to him. We do not 
know the constitution of our bodies ; and, above*most 
others, this subject of the origin of the soul is one on 
which no one but God is a competent witness. Who 
remembers his birth? Who remembers what was 
before birth? But this is just one of the subjects on 
which God has not spoken unambiguously in the Scrip- 
tures. Would it not be better, then, for Victor to imi- 
tate Augustine’s cautious ignorance, than that Augus- 
tine should imitate Victor's rash assertion of errors? 
That the soul is not corporeal, Augustine argues (18- 
35) from the Scriptures and from the phenomena of 
dreams; and then shows, in opposition to Victor’s 
trichotomy, that the Scriptures teach the identity of 
‘* soul’’ and “‘ spirit’’ (36-37). The book closes with a 
renewed enumeration of Victor’s eleven errors (38), 
and a final admonition to his rashness (39). 

It is pleasant to know that Augustine found in this 
case, also, that righteousness is the fruit of the faithful 
wounds of a friend. Victor accepted the rebuke, and 
professed his better instruction at the hands of his 
modest but resistless antagonist. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 
BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, D.D. 
From The Outlook (New York), August 1, 1896. 
(In two parts.) 


ParT II. 


I CAN but hint at the works which came from his 
prolific pen—a dozen volumes at least, five of them 
solid treatises on theology and the rest sermons or es- 
says. There is a logical order in the treatises which 
indicates that one sprang out of or was rendered nec- 
essary by another. He began where theology has so 
often broken down and started afresh—as Dr. Pren- 
tice, of Union Seminary, long ago pointed out—with 
children, in a treatise on ‘‘ Christian Nurture.” It 
won all Christian motherhood and well-nigh the fathers, 
but it was discovered to be heretical, and charges to 
that effect were brought, which never relaxed but never 
accomplished anything except to forward the doctrine 
it attacked. The aim of the book was to establish the 
proposition : ‘‘ That the child is to grow up a Chris- 
tian and never know himself as being otherwise ;” a 
very simple statement, but it shook New England the- 
ology to its foundations. It attacked the extreme in- 
’ dividualism into which theology had fallen, and recalled 
it to those organic relations between parents and chil- 
dren which are recognized in all the historic churches, 
and are steadily gaining significance under modern 
thought. Christian experience had become too super- 
natural; Dr. Bushnell brought it within the range of 
human nature. The effect of the treatise has been 
to make Christian character not less a product of 
divine grace, and to reinforce it by the natural rela- 
tions of. the family. Its main idea is as old as the old- 
est religion ; for no men were ever so dull as to con- 
ceive or develop a religion on a basis of pure individu- 
alism ; but Dr. Bushnell treated the subject in a full 
and thorough way, and prepared it tor the modern 
conceptions and applications of heredity. 

The next book in point of influence 1s ‘“‘ The Vicari- 
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ous Sacrifice.” I refer only to the first volume, and 
not to the second, which was originally published 
under the title ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law,’’ and afterward 
incorporated with the first as a part of the same trea- 
tise. lts main purpose is to show that the object and 
issue of the atonement is the moral recovery of man. 
Christ did not die ‘‘to even upa score of penalty,”’ 
but to make the cross a salvation by its power on life 
and character. The key to his view is found on the 
title-page: ‘‘The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in 
Principles of Universal Obligation.” He regards “ the 
sacrifice and cross of Christ his simple duty, and not 
any superlative, optional kind of good, outside of all 
the common principles of virtue. It is not goodness 
over good, and yielding a surplus of merit in that man- 
ner for us, but it is only just as good as it ought to be, 
or the highest law of right required it to be.’’ Here 
again we detect the note of nature which is heard in all 
his writings. He will not admit that there is any prin- 
ciple or law in the atonement which is not of ‘‘ univer- 
sal obligation.’’ The sacrifice of Christ meant and 
called for an exactly corresponding sacrifice on the part 
of all men ; it z#pressed them for that end, and so saved 
them. It is not penal nor expiatory except as it works 
morally to overcome evil, nor is it an expedient to up- 
hold a moral government. These extra-human render- 
ings of a simple and universal moral law are set aside 
to make room for one that the twentieth century will 
hardly call in question. No efforts to link this view 
with those found in the old theologies—doubtless it can 
be found in them—lessen its novelty as it was pro- 
pounded to the churches of New England. As things 
were in 1866 it was undoubtedly heretical, as many a 
sympathizing young pastor found to his cost. The vol- 
ume strengthened the suspicion awakened by ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Nurture,” and hencefoith the heresy connected 
with him was that of the ‘* moral view.’’ Efforts were 
made to bring him to trial, but the Congregational sys- 
tem does not readily lend itself to such work, and he 
suffered only such small penalties as the religious news- 
papers inflicted, one of which went intoa decline under 
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his stinging characterization of it as “ not only behind 
the age, but behind all ages.’”’ But he was not much 
given to controversy or self-defense. Only once or 
twice did he turn on his accusers, and then it was as 
with that ‘‘ two-handed engine that smites once and 
smites no more.” He was too profound a lover of 
truth to make it matter of debate ; he did not so reach 
his conclusions, nor would he so defend them. He be- 
longed rather to the order of seers, and simply de. 
clared what it had been given him to see, and so left it. 

Whatever may be said of ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice’”’ 
in the way of criticism, the fact remains that it intro- 
duced into New England theology the moral view of 
the atonement, and largely supplanted the existing 
view. The doctrine now preached in New England, 
with modifications indeed, and much of independent 
er is that which runs through this treatise 
—a fact recognized in a recent sermon by Professor 
George Harris, of Andover, in which he said that “‘ his 
(Dr. Bushnell’s) theory is now more generally accept- 
ed than any other.”’ 

This theory runs through all his books. It was in- 
folded in his first work—‘** Christian Nurture’’—which, 
indeed, contained the germ of all his writings. This 
was inevitable. When he struck out the great truth 
that the Christian training of a child must be in the 
ways of nature, nature being regarded as God’s order, 
it was inevitable that every doctrine and phase of Chris- 
tian truth should be treated in like manner. Dr. Bush- 
nell early, and by the very quality of his nature, fell 
into the scientific habit of thought, and he kept to it 
throughout. He was often mystical, sometimes incon- 
sistent, but at bottom, in all his conceptions and in al- 
most every sentence, he was scientific ; that is, he kept 
his eye on facts, on the things that are made, on the 
divine order wrought into the nature of man, and rea- 
soned from them. Therefore, when he came to treat 
of miracles—an inevitable theme for him—he searched 
and enlarged the realm of nature to find a place for 
them. Here again his thought may be at times inac- 
curate, and without the severity that would now be in- 
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sisted on, but none the less did he redeem the subject 
from definitions and interpretations that defied reason 
and provoked unbelief. He did more; he directed 
attention to the field where they must be located, and 
stated the general principles under which they must 
be regarded ; he broke down the artificial barrier be- 
tween two worlds which are not two but one, and 
made us see that unity in the works of God which de- 
stroys the antithesis between nature and miracle, and 
brings all into one spiritual category. The purpose of 
the book is indicated in its title: ‘‘ Nature and the 
Supernatural as together Constituting the One System 
of God.” The treatise is still of great value, and is 
seg the best on the subject. The tenth chapter 

as become a Christian classic. The writer did not 
have the advantages afforded by recent science. Evo- 
lution, which simplifies the treatment of all subjects, 
was nothing more than a disputed hypothesis ; biology 
was a new science ; the new psychology was in its in- 
fancy, and exegesis was still enthralled under a hard 
and narrow doctrine of inspiration. The limitations of 
the treatise are due to these conditions, but all the 
more does it reveal the bravery and insight of the au- 
thor ; he anticipated discoveries and wrought the spirit 
of them into his pages. He hewed out a path through 
a very tangled wilderness, guided only by his insight 
into the things of God and by a deep sense of the need 
of finding a way through. The condition in which the 
subject lay when Dr. Bushnell began to write was 
lamentable ; it was exactly that reprobated by Christ 
when the Jews clamored for a sign. Thus preached, 
it played fatally into the hands of infidelity, and added 
to the perplexity of a faith that was already heavily bur- 
dened. As on other subjects, he opened a way out, 
stemming the tide of schismatic denial and rejection by 
leading men into a region where — could at least 
think with some show of reason, and look about them 
with their feet planted on the nature of things. Dr. 
Bushnell was accounted a heretic, but he saved ortho- 
doxy, at least what of it was worth saving. The 
churches of New England were fast drifting into a con- 
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dition where schism or dry-roet would have soon made 
anend of them. He arrested this process, and redis- 
covered for them the world of the spirit; he directed 
their attention to the nature of things, and made them 
a logos of divine truths ; he created asoil for an ethical 
and reasonable faith, and sowed seed in it that is still 
yielding ee harvests. 

The recognition of his service was tardy and scant 
except among the younger clergy. There was, how- 
ever, a quasi-recognition in the distinction that was 
made between his sermons and his treatises ; the latter 
were generally set down as dangerous, but the former 
were.acknowledged to be full of spiritual power and 
comfort. The distinction but showed the pitiful state 
of criticism at the time; it was kind but weak. The 
sermons and the treatises grew out of each other, and 
were but forms of the same thing. But lack of recog- 
nition is a trifling matter; the true prophet is aware 
that it must be so. It was not a specially sore thing to 
Dr. Bushnell. He was immensely stored with inner 
resources. He delighted in his own thoughts, and he 
found his way into that hidden world where he “ fed 
on God’’ (his own phrase), and so had strength and 
health of soul. Late in life he said toa friend, “‘ I have 
been greatly blessed in my doubtings.” In New Eng- 
land, and not less in Great Britain, a more Christlike 
Gospel is preached, and Christian believers the world 
over are living in the exercise and comfort of a more 
rational faith, because of the work he did. 

He was a solitary thinker. His writings lack the 
signs of full contact with the scholastic world ; and 
perhaps poe are all the better tor it. They suggest 
by their style and form that he thought as he wrote, 
and that he worked his way along to the conclusions 
instead of starting with a full plan. Hence he often 
found it necessary to qualify and correct what he had 
said, and so his writings have a prolixity that might 
have been avoided. 

The real greatness of Bushnell does not consist in 
his strictly theological work, but in those separate and 
yet connected spiritual revelations in which his life 
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abounded. Read his books—treatise or essay or ser: 
mon—and it is not the truth of thought that most im- 
presses you, but the truth of experience. He was pre- 
eminently a thinker, but he was still more a practical 
man in the realm of the spirit. A man of affairs, of 
keen worldly insight and wisdom, he carried this qual- 
ity into the things of the spirit. He had no “ unrelat- 
ed facts,’’ as every title-page and every chapter shows. 
His apprehension of God in his personal experience, 
the play of his own spirit back and forth in God, his 
moral interpretation of life and of history, his read 
perception of the divinest truths in his daily walks, his 
easy and natural lifting ot the earthly into the heaven- 
ly, and bringing the powers of eternity down into the 
commonest events of life—these things constitute the 
greatness and power of the man. In his life as well as 
in his writings he overcame the hard dualism he found 
in the prevailing theology, and became himself a reve- 
lation of the oneness of God in the world of the spirit 
and in nature. 

The limits of this article permit no mention of Dr. 
Bushnell as a preacher, nor of the varied work which 
he performed in other fields than theology, nor of the 
incidents of his life. I cannot spread out in detail his 
character, in which virility, mental vigor, saintliness, 
common sense, imagination, and spiritual insight waged 
no war with one another, but instead conspired to pro- 
duce a man who stands on the same plane with Edwards 
and Channing and Emerson—the other great teachers 


of the life of the spirit whom New England has pro- 
duced. 





THE INCARNATION: A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PIANS II. 5-11. 


BY E. H. GIFFORD, D.D. 
From The Expositor (London), September, 1896. 


IF an apology is needed for adding to the numberless 
attempts to determine the true meaning of St. Paul’s 
words in this celebrated passage, it may be found in 
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the fact that we still meet with the widest diversities 
of interpretation in the current theology of the day.’ 

There is, however, one point on which all are agreed, 
namely, that the passage is of primary importance in 
relation to the fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion, the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

But even among those who profess to base their in- 
terpretations upon a strict examination of the Apostle’s 
language there seems to be as yet no general agree- 
ment either as to the meaning of the most important 
words, or as to the grammatical construction and logical 
connection of the passage. There is, in fact, little im- 
provement in these respects since the author of an 
elaborate and important treatise on the subject de- 
clared that ‘‘ the diversity of opinion prevailing among 
interpreters in regard to the meaning of the principal 
passage bearing on the subject of Christ’s humiliation 
—that, namely, in the second chapter of St. Paul’s- 
Epistle to the Philippians—is enough to fill the student 
with despair, and to afflict him with intellectual paral- 

sis,”’ * 
. i. The Context. 


In approaching the interpretation of a passage so 


1 An interesting example of this wide divergence of opinion between 
able and learned theologians occurs in a review in The Guardian, 
January 1st, 1896, of Canon Gore’s Dzssertations on Subjects con- 
nected with the Incarnation, Murray, 1895: ‘‘ The next step in the 
argument is the discussion of the famous passage in St. Paul (PAz?. 
ii. 5-11). Here Mr. Gore takes ‘form’ in both cases in its strict tech- 
nical sense, and in this we cannot but think that he falls into an 
error, which, if it be an error, is one of a highly misleading kind. 
‘Form of God’ in the sense of ‘ essence or specific character of God’ 
is a phrase that no Greek philosopher, — & perhaps, the material- 
ists, ever permitted himself to employ, and, as servitude is a mere 
relation, ‘essence of a slave’ is a phrase of no meaning. St. Paul 
must have been using the word ‘form’ in a loose, popular sense, as 
we use the word ‘nature.’ ‘Form of a slave’ is defined here by the 
words ‘likeness’ and ‘fashion,’ which immediately follow, as the 
‘emptying ’ is defined by ‘ obedience unto death.’ 

‘* There is room, no doubt, for much variety of opinion, but the cor- 
rect exegesis is the strictest, and in any case the wise interpreter will 
be very shy of erecting a ‘ Kenosis doctrine’ on a phrase the exact 
limits of which no man can fix with precise accuracy.” 

* The Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, v.b. The Humiliation of Christ, 
p. II. 
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full of acknowledged difficulties, it is desirable first to 
notice briefly its connection with the preceding con- 
text. There the Apostle’s purpose is happily too clear 
to be obscured by any deaeiity of interpretation. 
St. Paul has been encouraging his beloved converts 
at Philippi to ‘‘ stand fast in one spirit, with one soul, 
striving for the faith of the Gospel.’’ He entreats 
them to make his joy in them complete by adding to 
their faith and courage the crowning graces of humility 
and self-denying love. He pleads with them by every 
motive of Christian fellowship, and not least by their 
Soames affection for himself, and their ——- with 

is sufferings in behalf of Christ, to ‘‘ be of the same 


mind, having the same love, being of one accord, of 
one mind.’” ‘‘ Let nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘be done 
through strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind 
let each esteem other better than himself. Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others. Let this mind be in you, which 


was also in Christ Jesus.”’ 

These earnest and loving entreaties the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to enforce, by setting forth our blessed Lord 
Himself as the supreme example of humility, self-sac- 
rifice, and love ; and he is thus led on to speak of those 
deepest and holiest mysteries of the Christian Faith, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, His voluntary self- 
abasement, His obedience ‘‘ even unto death, yea, the 
death of the Cross.’’ In order that this view of the 
general connection of the passage may help to guide 
us to a right interpretation, the point which must espe- 
cially be borne in mind is, that the Incarnation and 
human life of our Lord are set before us as the perfect 
example of the principle enjoined in v. 4, ‘‘ Not look- 
ing each to his own things, but each also to the things 
of others.’’ 


ii. The Subject. 


In passing to the direct interpretation of our pas- 
sage, we have to notice, first, that there has been much 
discussion whether Christ, as denoted by the relative 
pronoun 0S, is regarded only in His life on earth, or 
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also as the Eternal Word, which ‘‘ was in the begin- 
ning with God, and was God.”’ 

In answer to this question we might too easily be 
tempted to argue, as Meyer does, that ‘‘ os denotes 
the subject of what follows ; consequently Christ Jesus, 
but in the pre-human state, in which He the Son of 
God . . . was with God ;’’ the Auman state being first 
— by the words in v. 7, ‘* He emptied Him- 
self. : 

In arguing thus we should assume by anticipation a 
meaning in what follows which as yet remains to be 
proved. It is therefore safer and more strictly correct 
to say with Hofmann, in his Commentary on the Epis- 
tle, that ‘‘the Apostle, speaking of Him who was 
known to His readers under the name of Christ Jesus, 
asserts something which He did when in a state of ex- 
istence described as being in the form of God.”’ 


iii, Umapywv : (a) Pre-existence. 


(a) The meaning given to dzapywv in the margin of 
the Revised Version (Gr., being originally) is so gen- 
erally recognised among scholars, that we need not 
dwell upon it, except to point out that this sense is 
strongly marked in several passages of St. Paul’s 
epistles. 

1 Cor. xi. 7: “ For a man indeed ought not to have his 
head veiled, forasmuch as he is (bmapxev) the image and 
glory of God.” 

Here the word evidently points to what man is by 
his original creation in the image of God. 

2 Cor. viii. 17: ‘* For indeed he accepted our exhorta- 
tion ; but being himself (dmapywv) very earnest, he went 
JSorth unto you of his own accord.” 

Here ‘‘ himself’’ is not expressed by a separate word 
in the Greek, nor does it appear in the Authorised 
Version, but has been rightly added by the Revisers, 
to bring out the meaning of drapywv, 

On Calations ii. 14, “‘ Jf thou being a Jew livest as do 
the Gentiles,’ Bishop Lightfoot remarks that Tovdaios 
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Umapya@v is “ very emphatic,’ “born and bred a 
Jew.”’ So Meyer, ‘‘although a born Jew;’’ and 
Howson (Speaker's Commentary): “ The Greek means 
more than this (‘ de¢ug’), and denotes that he was ‘a 
Jew by birth,’ a Jew Zo begin with.”’ 

It is interesting to observe how forcibly this mean- 
ing is brought out in the very ancient Lzturgy of St. 
James: nat nartdiov yéyovev 6 1p0 aiw@vev vUrapyov 
Osos nuar.’ 

This well-established meaning of vmapyev at once 
excludes the many attempts which have been made to 
limit the description, being in the form of God, to the 
time of Christ’s sojourn upon earth. 

In this latter sense it has been thought, for instance, 
to refer to the divine majesty and power which Jesus 
manifested during His ministry, either in His miracles, 
or generally in His words and works, as when St. John 
says (i. 14): ‘* We beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” 

Others have referred ‘‘ the form of God’’ to some 
special manifestation of divine glory, such as occurred 
at His Baptism’ and Transfiguration. 

Against all such interpretations it is sufficient to re- 
ply, that the meaning of vmapyev, in its connection 
with the following context, clearly implies a state ex- 
isting prior to the point of time at which our Lord Zook 
upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men. 


iii. dxapyoov : (b) Continued Existence. 


This brings us to a second question, which, though 
not less essential to the right interpretation of dzapywv 
év popph Geod in its relation to the context, has been 
either altogether overlooked or misunderstood even 
by the best scholars and interpreters. 


1 Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 45. 

2 Dr. Resch, Texte u. Untersuchungen, Band v., Heft 4, AGRAPHA, 
PP 367 ff., argues from the language of the ancient Syriac Baptismal 

ffice of Severus that ‘‘ #he form of God” refers to the glorification 
of Christ in the waters of Jordan. 
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Thus Bishop Lightfoot, to whom every student of 
this epistle is so deeply indebted, and who is usually 
so extremely accurate, writes as follows: ‘* Before 
attempting to discover what is implied by poppy Geod, 
it will be necessary to clear the way by disposing of a 
preliminary question. Does the expression ¢v popgi) 
Oe0d trapywv refer to the pre-incarnate or to the in- 
carnate Christ ?”’ 

This statement of the question is evidently incom- 
plete, and in fact misleading. It assumes that the 
clause must refer exclusively either to Christ’s pre-ex- 
istent state or to His incarnate state: it thus excludes 
the obvious and most important alternative, that it 
may apply to both. 

In the present tendency of theological speculation 
concerning the fulness of the Godhead in the Incarnate 
Christ, and the opposite doctrine of Kenotism, it is 
much to be regretted that the third alternative was 
not taken into consideration by so eminent an inter- 


preter of St. Paul as the late Bishop of Durham. The 
omission appears to have arisen from an idea that 


vnapxywv must ‘‘ be referred to a point of time prior to 


the Incarnation.’ 

This expression ‘‘ point of time’’ (the italics are mine) 
occurs three times on pp. 131, 132; and its use pre- 
judges the interpretation of the whole passage by im- 
plying, unconsciously perhaps on the Bishop’s part, 
that ‘‘ the form of God” did not continue during the 
ministry on earth. 

The true force of the participle dzapywr is well ex- 
pressed by Dean Gwynn in his admirable interpreta- 
tion of the epistle in the Speaker’s Commentary : ‘‘ Its 
tense (Imperfect) contrasted with the following Aorists 
points to indefinite continuance of being.”’ 

I hope to show that this meaning 1s fully confirmed 
(1) by the nature of the Imperfect tense, (2) by the use 
of Uzapywr in the New Testament and especially in 
the writings of St. Paul, and (3) by the testimony of 
very early Christian writers. 


1 Philippians, Ed. 1891, p. 131. 
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(1) Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 395: ‘‘ The Imperfect is 
to time past what the Present is to time present ; both 
express an action yet in course of performance, and 
not yet completed ;’”’ or, we may me a state in course 
of continuance not yet ended. 

Green, Grammar of New Testament Dialect, p. 10: 
‘* The essential time signified by the PRESENT and Im. 
PERFECT Tenses is that of a continued or habitually re- 
peated action.”” Compare p. 100: ‘‘ The Participle 
conveys ‘ the idea of essential time belonging to the 
particular tense from which the participle is derived.’ ”’ 

(2) (@) This general property of the imperfect par- 
ticiple may be illustrated first by the use of wv in the 
New Testament in combination with an Aorist. John 
Xi. 49: @pylepevs @v TOD éviavToOd exsivov simev avTOIS. 
John xxi. 19: rogovr@y ovrav ovx éoxioOn ro Sintvor. 

Would it be reasonable to say that the states indi- 
cated by the participles @v and ovrwyv ceased when 
the action described by the finite verbs occurred ? 

For other examples see Winer, § xlv. 1, (2), 4. 

(@) But it will be more satisfactory to observe the 
use of dzapyor itself. Luke xxiii. 50: Twonp Bovrev- 
Ts Umapy@v ... OvTOS mpooshO@ry tq Iethare@ frn- 
cato 70 oma. Acts ii. 30: rpopyrns ovv dxapywov 

. mpowav éAadnoerv. 

Are we to suppose that Joseph of Arimathea ceased 
to be a ‘‘ counsellor’’ as soon as he begged the body of 
Jesus, or David a prophet when he spake of the resur- 
rection of Christ ? 

(y’) The most complete proof of all is St. Paul’s own 
use of dxapywv. 2 Cor. viii. 17: oxovdatorepos 6é 
vrapyav avOaiperos c&HAOev mpos buds... . xii. 16: 
aAN’ drapywv navobpyos SoA@ buds éAaBor. 

Did Titus cease to be zealous at the moment of start- 
ing to visit the Corinthians ? 

Or does St. Paul mean, in his ironical statement, 
that, in the opinion of the Corinthians, he ceased to be 
crafty as soon as he had once caught them with guile? 
It is impossible, 1 think, to find or imagine passages 
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more exactly parallel in grammatical construction to 
Philippians 11. 6 than these two examples of St. Paul’s 
own use of Uzapyar. 

Another strictly parallel passage is Romans iv. 19: 
MATEVONGE TO EavTOD Gwpa [HON] vevenpwpévor, éna- 
TovTaétns MOV UTApYwr. 

In this case it would be manifestly absurd to say that 


the state indicated by vzapyar (‘‘ being about a hundred 
years old”) ceased when Abraham “‘ considered his own 
body as good as dead.”’ 

The only other instances of dxapywyv in St. Paul’s 
writings are 1 Corinthians xi. 7 ; Galatians i. 14, ii. 14, 
which are not so exactly parallel to Philippians ii. 6, 
because in them vzapywy is not combined with an 
Aorist ; but in neither of them is there anything to in- 
dicate an immediate cessation of the state described 
by the participial clause. 

So far then as the principles of grammatical con- 
struction and the writer’s usage are concerned, it is 
unreasonable to assume that Christ ceased to be ‘‘ zz 
the form of God,” when He ‘‘ emptied Himself, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant.” 

(3) The true meaning of vzapywv is clearly seen in 
a very early, seemingly the earliest, direct quotation 
of Philippians ii. 6, in the celebrated letter of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne to their Christian 
brethren in Asia (Euseb., Ast. Eccl., v. c. 20). 

Those who had suffered torture in the persecution 
are thus described : 

‘“‘ They were so zealous in their imitation of Christ, 
who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be 
on an equality with God,—that though they were (vzap- 
xovres) in such honour, and had borne witness not 
once nor twice, but many times,—having been brought 
back to prison from the wild beasts covered with burns 
and scars and wounds,—yet they neither proclaimed 
themselves martyrs, nor suffered us to address them 
by that name.” 

These men are held up as zealous imitators of Christ’s 
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humility in refusing the title which really belonged to 
them. Had they ceased to be held in honour as mar- 
tyrs, there could have been no humility in not pro- 
claiming or accepting the title. Only as having been 
and still being (vzapyortes) in honour could they be 
said to imitate Christ’s humility. 

That dxapywyv was considered by the Greek Fathers 
to include this idea of continuance, is clear from their 
constant interpretation of the passage as proving that 
Christ was at once both God and Man. 

It is enough for the present to quote a passage from 
-§. Chrysostom’s Commentary on the Epistle, Hom. vi. 
§ 3, by which the full meaning of the word is well 
illustrated ; 42a ri un einer, ev popph Osod yevopevos, 
an’, ‘Yxapywv;Ioov éoti rodro 1q@ eineiv, Ey@ sip 
‘O "Or. 


The omission to notice this meaning of continued 


existence in Uzapywv is one of several causes tending 
to the erroneous view that what Christ laid aside was 


the poppy Oeod. 


iv. €v popph Oeod. 


Of the phrase ‘‘ form of God’’ there are two distinct 
and opposite interpretations, even among those who 
agree with what has been shown above, that it de- 
scribes something which Christ already possessed be- 
fore His Incarnation. 

By some “‘ the form of God’ is limited to ‘‘ the divine 
appearance’’ of which Christ by His Incarnation “ di- 
vested Himself,’’’ ‘‘ the former divinely glorious po- 
sition which He afterwards gave up,’’* “‘the glory 
visible at the throne of God.” * 

In this sense it is said to be “‘ not essentially differ- 
ent” from 70 é?vaz toa eq. This latter “must in sub- 
stance denote the same thing, namely, the divine 
habitus of Christ, which is expressed, as to its form of 


. | Meyer’s Commentary (Eng. Trs.), p. 78. 
_ *p. 79. 3p. 80. 
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appearance, by &v poppi O00 txapyar, and, as to its 
internal nature, by to eivat iow O8@.' 

In this interpretation, which will be fully discussed 
below, the ‘“‘form’’ or condition expressed by popgpij 
8200, however glorious and majestic, is regarded as 
separable, and, at the Incarnation, actually separated 
from the essential and unchangeable nature of God. 

I have referred to Meyer, because he appears to be 
the ablest supporter of this sense of uoppy Ozod. He 
is followed by many modern commentators. Thus 
Alford’ speaks of ‘‘ the act of laying aside the form of 
God,’’ and says again, ‘‘ He emptied Himself of the 
poppy Ged. 

Hofmann (Philippians, 1875, p. 61)° says that ‘‘ the 
conceptions poppy S200 and poppy SovAov mutually 
exclude one another.” 

Dr. Bruce (Humiliation of Christ, p. 28) writes: 
“This act of self-exinanition involved ... an ex- 
change, absolute or relative, of the form of God for 
the form of a servant.”’ 

Last, not least, Thomasius (Christi Person u. Werk, 


ii. 415) writes: ‘“‘ He emptied Himself of the yopgy 


8200, as is shown by the antithesis wopgn dovAov.”’ 
In all such interpretations it is assumed : 


(1) That the “opp 208 is something separable from 
the ovotia or puors, the essence or nature of God ; 

(2) That the “oppy O00 is either (a2) equivalent to 
70 eivaz tow O83, (b) or that the latter phrase expresses 


‘‘the internal zature,’’ and the poppy “ the form of 
appearance’ of Christ’s deity. 


I shall endeavour to show that each of these assump- 
tions is erroneous. 


(1) That poppy is inseparable from ovota and pvors, 
which can have no actual existence (évépyeza) without 


1 Meyer, p. 81 fin. * Note on wv. 8, 3 Note on v. 7. 
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popgn, but only a potential existence (dvvayzs) ; see 
pp. 171-176. . 

(2) That poppy God and 70 eivat toa Oe@ are (a) not 
equivalent, but in (4) their proper meanings are directly 
reversed. 

If we can succeed in establishing these points, 1 be- 
lieve that we shall have removed the chief sources of 
the extraordinary confusion and uncertainty by which 
the interpretation of the passage has been obscured. 

(1) poppy. The late Bishop Lightfoot, in his ad- 
mirable essay (Philippians, p. 127), has examined the 
- use of the words poppy and oyjua with a completeness 
which leaves little or nothing to be desired. 

He has shown that while oy7pa “ denotes the figure, 
shape, fashion of a thing,’’ and “‘ altogether suggests 
the idea of something changeable, fleeting, unsubstan- 
tial,’’ on the other hand, popg7, even in its original 
meaning as applied to things visible, denotes the one 
Sorm which is proper to the thing as such, and cannot 
change so long as the nature isthesame. ‘‘ The poppy 
of a definite thing, as such, for instance, of a lion or a 
tree, is one only, while its oyjua may change every 
minute.” 

In passing to the higher philosophic sense of popgn, 
Bishop Lightfoot quotes the passages of Plato, Phedo, 
Pp. 103E, 104A, as showing that ‘‘in Plato’s language 
the poppn is the impress of the ‘ idea’ on the individ- 
ual, or, in other words, the specific character.” 


*“*In Aristotle’s system, as he recognises no eternal 
self-existent eye og distinct from the specific char- 


acter exhibited in the individual, it follows as a matter 
of course that with him eido0s and popgy are identical.” 
Now eidos may be defined as the ‘‘ universal nature 
manifesting itself in different individuals.’ Mopgy is 
therefore the nature or essence, not in the abstract, 


1Sir A. Grant, Aristot. Nic. Eth., I. vi. to. 
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but as actually subsisting in the individual, and re- 
tained as long as the individual itself exists. 

Thus in the passage before us popgr Oeod is the 
Divine nature actually and inseparably subsisting in 
the Person of Christ. 

This identity of 60s and poppy may be illustrated 
by the language of Plotinus, Exnead., IV., lib. vii., 
p. 457A, B; ei uév ovoliav pnoover 10 8605 rovTo sivat 

. ov yap 6n 4 UAn éavtnv popgot. Cf. Aristot., De 
Anima, I. iii. 26: Soxsi yap Exacrov idiov éyerv eid 0s 
nat poppny. lf any distinction is to be drawn between 
the two words, éidos is the abstract, of which “op@n is 
the concrete realisation, or 70 ¢v UAy eidos (Plotinus, 
4638). 

It is important to remember that this sense of uoppy 
was familiar to the contemporaries of St. Paul, as is 


roved by the passages quoted by Bishop Lightfoot 
et Plutarch and Philo Judzus. 


The former, in describing Plato’s doctrine of the 
genesis of the soul (Moral., p. 1013C), writes thus: 
‘ For this world itself and each of its parts consists of 
a corporeal and a metaphysical (voyrfs) essence, of 
which the one supplied the matter and substratum, 
and the other the form and specific character (uoppnv 
nat ei6os) to the thing produced.”’ 

Again, in p. 1022E, where some preceding words 
have been lost, there remain the following: xara... 
Ta avTaA éycov ws poppn nat Eidos, 


Philo Judzus (de Vict. Off., otherwise de Sacrificantt- 
bus, § 13, p. 261M): ‘‘ That which has been mutilated 
is robbed of its quality and specific character (rv 
mo.oryta xat to eidos), and is nothing else, properly 
speaking, than formless matter (@ogpos vAn).” 

In the history of our English Bible we may find 
some reason to believe that the translators of A.D. 1611 
consciously used the word ‘‘ form” in this philosophi- 
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cal sense. Thus Wyclif wrote: ‘‘in the tourme of 
God,”’ and “‘ taking the fourme of a servaunt.’’ 

This was altered much for the worse by Tyndale 
(A.D. 1534) into ‘‘ the shape of God,’’ and “‘ the shape 
of a servaunte,’’ and so it remained in Cranmer’s Bible 
(A.D. 1539), and the Geneva (A.D. 1557). But in the 
Rheims Bible (A.D. 1582) the word “‘ forme’’ was re- 
stored in both places, and this was adopted in the 
Authorised Version (A.D. 1611). 

It may possibly be asked what reason we have to 
think that the translators of A.D. 1611 were familiar 
_ with the philosophical sense of the word “ form.”’ On 
this point we have excellent testimony. 

The first edition of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity was 
published in 1594. In Book l.c. iii. § 4 he speaks of 
‘‘those forms which give them (things natural) their 
being ;”’ and he adds in a note: ‘‘ Form in other crea- 
tures is a thing proportionable unto the soul in living 
creatures. Sensible it is not, nor otherwise discernible 
than only by effects. According to the diversity of 
inward forms, things of the world are distinguished 
unto their kinds.’’ 


In 1620 Bacon’s Novum Organon was a and 


in Book II. Aphorism iv. he gives a definition of form 
remarkably pertinent to our present inquiry. ‘‘ The 
form of a nature is such, that given the form the nature 
infallibly follows. Therefore it is always present, 
when the nature is present, and universally implies it, 
and is constantly inherent in it. Again the form is 
such, that if it be taken away the nature infallibly van- 
ishes. Therefore it is always absent when the nature 
is absent, and implies its absence, and inheres in noth- 
ing else.” 

In Aphorism ii., speaking of the word forms, he says, 
“a name which I the rather adopt because it has 
grown into use and become familiar.”’ 

Thus it is clear that the philosophical sense of 
“‘form’’ was as familiar to our translators as that of 


soppy to contemporaries of St. Paul. 
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If this is the true meaning of poppy when used in its 
philosophical sense, to say that poppy is separable 
from pvors and ovcia, and that ‘‘ they can exist with- 
out it,” is as manifest an error as to say that the ab- 
stract can exist without any concrete, the universal 
without any individual, goodness without any good 
thing, the “ nature’’ or ‘‘essence’’ of God without 
any God. 

But since this error has been countenanced by some 
very able writers,’ it may be well to trace it to its 
source. 

Zanchius, a Protestant Professor of Divinity at Strass- 
burg (1553), and at Heidelberg (1568), in his elaborate 
and learned Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and again in his treatise De Jucarnatione Filit Det, 
adopted from his contemporary Danzus, or Lambert 
Daneau,’ a peculiar definition of pop—n, differing from 
that which is derived, as we have seen, from its use by 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, and Philo Judzus. 

Zanchi writes that : 

‘‘ Ovoia properly signifies the bare essence, which 
is usually expressed by the definition made up of genus 
and difference, by which (according to Aristotle’s doc- 
trine) the 70 ri Hv eivaz is declared : e¢.g., the ovoia of 
man is to be an animal endowed with reason. For 
this is the proper definition of man, whereby it is de- 
clared what he is. 

‘* duors, i.e. Nature, adds to the mere essence the 
essential and natural properties, as in man these are 
the capacity for learning, capacity also tor knowledge, 
immortality (in the soul) risibility, speech, for these 
we say are natural to man, and his natural properties.”’ 

‘* Mopgn adds to the essence and to the essential and 
natural properties other accidentals, which follow the 
true nature of the thing, and by which, as it were by 
lineaments and colours, ovoia and puors are fashioned 

1 See above, p.-170. 


* I have not been able to consult the work of Daneau, which is very 
tare, and not mentioned in the Bodleian Catalogue. 
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and depicted, as in man to have the face turned up 
towards heaven, from which he is also called avO@pw- 
mos, and as also the being endowed with such or 
such a form of body and limbs, etc.”’ 

On these definitions we may remark that ovcia, 
gvois, and popgn are properly metaphysical terms, 
not logical ; and Zanchi’s attempt to find equivalents 
for them in terms of the Aristotelian Logic involves 
much error and confusion. 


_ Of the four meanings which Aristotle assigns to 

ovoia (Metaph., vi. 3. 1), three—the Universal, the 
Genus, and the Substratum—are mere abstractions. 
The fourth, 70 rz #v eivaz, which Zanchi, so far rightly, 
identifies with ovcia, implies individual existence,’ and 
is thus identified with poppn. 

In Aristotle, says Bishop Lightfoot,’ ‘‘the form’’ 
(which is the aggregate of the qualities) ‘‘ he calls in- 
differently ei503 or poppy. He moreover designates it 
by various synonyms. It is sometimes ‘the abstract 
conception realised’ (ro ré 7v eivai), sometimes ‘the 
essence corresponding to the definition’ (7 ovoia 7 
nata tov Acyov), sometimes ‘ the definition of the es- 
sence’ (6 Adyos tHs ovaias), sometimes ‘ the definition’ 
alone, sometimes ‘the essence’ alone.”’ ? 

Every one of these designations shows that ovoia, as 
defined by Zanchi, is included in the ‘ form’ (uop@7) 
and inseparable from it. 

@vo1s is not a logical term, and its definition by 
Zanchi, as *‘ adding to the mere essence the essential 
and natural properties,” is entirely arbitrary, and in- 
consistent with the use of the word by Aristotle. 

In Metaph., iv. 1. 3, he classes it as a first principle 
(apy) with thought, and will, and essence, and the 
final cause ; and in iv. 4. 8 he says that “ nature prop- 
erly so called is the essence of things which have their 


1Sir A. Grant, Ethics of Aristot., 1., p. 502. 
8 Philippians, p. 126. 
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efficient cause in themselves, by reason of what they 
are. 

In iv. 4. 6 he says that natural productions, ‘‘ though 
their substratum (or material) already exists, are not 
yet said to be in possession of their pvozs, unless they 
have their 200s and their popgy.”’ This is entirely in- 
consistent with Zanchi’s definition, in which popgn is 
no part of puazs, 

In the definition of uopgy itself Zanchi contradicts 
first Aristotle and then himself. 

For first he limits the “ form’’ to ‘‘ accidents,’’ which 
arein fact no part of the ‘‘ form,” since they are not 
of the essence,” but belong to the individual only. | 

Zanchi then concludes his account of poppy by 
directly contradicting all that he has just before said. 

‘‘Thus yopgy,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ embraces in itself both 
pvous and oveia; and is nothing else than the essence 
itself clothed with all its properties.” 

This conclusion is in itself so true, that we can only 
wonder how the author could arrive at it through the 
preceding mass of confusion and errors. 

For the interpretation of ‘‘the form of God’’ it is 
sufficient to say that (1) it includes the whole nature 
and essence of Deity, and is inseparable from them, 
since they could have no actual existence without it ; 
and (2) that it does not include in itself anything “ acci- 
dental”’ or separable, such as particular modes of mani- 
festation, or conditions of glory and majesty, which 
may at one time be attached to the “ form,’ at another 
separated from it. (3) The Son of God could not pos- 
sibly divest Himself of ‘‘the form of God’’ at His In- 
carnation without thereby ceasing to be God: so that 
in all interpretations which assume that ‘‘ the form of 
God’’ was laid aside when ‘‘the form of a servant’’ 
was assumed, it is, in fact, however unintentionally 
and unconsciously, denied that Jesus Christ during 
His life on earth was really and truly God. 


Cf. Sir A. Grant, Z¢h. Nic., ii. 1. 2, n 3. 
* Arist., Metaph., iv. 30. 4: b0a imapye éxdorw Kal’ avd ui év TH ovoig 
évra, 
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Of what then did He empty Himself at His Incarna- 
tion? The answer is contained in the next clause, the 
consideration of which must, however, be reserved for 
a future number of The Expositor. 





THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND THE CHRISTS 
OF FAITH. 


BY DAVID CONNOR. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), September, 1896. 


THE study of theology is increasingly marked b 
the predominance of the historical method. Its lead- 
ing note is the return ‘‘from the dogmatic treatment 
of history to the historical treatment of dogma.’’ All 
questions resolve themselves into a study of origins 
and of growth. We do not so much ask what a theo- 


logical idea is, as how it has come to be. We trace 
its movement—not hardening itself into fixity of type 
in obedience to an impulse coming solely from within, 
but ever changing form and substance as it incorpo- 
rates fresh matter from without, and works it into new 
and varied shapes. All things change, while nothing 
persists but the law of growth itself. The only justi- 
fication we can give to any stage in the movement is a 
relative one. The time calls for it, and it comes forth, 
only to melt away in the obliterating tide of —: 
And so we cannot now choose arbitrarily to disregard 
the implicit logic of the movement and say, ‘* Thus far 
shalt thou come and no further.”’ 

Truth to tell, there had crept over dogmatic theol- 
ogy the shadow of a great despair. Its tower had 
been building so long, and had grown so attenuated 
against the sky, that it seemed as if to add another 
stone would make it topple over like a house of cards. 
And so the historic method came like a godsend. The 
builders left off to build and hastened to review the 
foundations. Or to change a figure which soon be- 
comes inadequate, the present life of a growing organ- 
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ism and the future it is reaching forward to can only 
be understood and foreshadowed as we gain knowledge 
of and insight into its past. The study of the Chris- 
tian origins has become for theology the indispensable 
basis of future development. 

This study of the origins of Christianity reaches its 
climax in the effort to reconceive the Christ. Philoso- 
phy may speak of the return to Kant. Theology must 
surely extend a deeper welcome to the return to Jesus. 
It was Luther’s mission to recall men from hardened 
dogmas to the living experience of St. Paul. Newman 
harked back from an arbitrary and piecemeal Evan- 
gelicalism to the ordered thought of the Fathers of the 
Catholic Church. But men now pass by the patristic 
writings and allow to fall unheeded the voices of apos- 
tles, crying like the Greeks of old, ‘‘ We would see 
Jesus.” Theology will not be allowed to make Jesus 
its object until it has vividly conceived who Jesus was, 
and laid a basis for progress in an analysis of His con- 
sciousness of Himsell and of God. Make living for us 
the man of Nazareth, and then we shall see clearl 
what we do when we say of Him that He is God. 
The sunlight can only rob us of ghosts, and we will no 
longer fondle as realities what may perchance be 
shadows. 

There is no mistaking the change which the recov- 
ery of the historical Jesus has effected in the view men 
take of Christianity. This revolution, for such it is, 
has vivified theology and brought the flush of a new 
life into its face. It speaks with an anticipating accent 
of victory and no longer dreads the hurtling of the 
Opposing spears. Literature hushes its scorn when 
the Christ once more walks abroad and draws the eyes 
and heartsof men. There were times, not many years 
back, when the figure of Jesus was so sicklied and 
featureless to the mass of men, that to hear of an actual 
Galilee where the Son of Man had lived and thought 
gave a kind of shock to faith. We may feel, like the 
oe French critic, that the recovery of the i 

and has been as a fifth gospel—a néw key wherewit 
to unlock the treasure-house of the past. But it was 
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not always so. And the change that has come over 
our thought is so vast, that only the course of years 
will give us its measure. 


** Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.”’ 


Fold after fold of strange costumes had been wrapped 
round the figure of the Christ and the true drama of 
His life. A veil lay over the eyes of men, which must 
needs be done away. The Son of Man was not recog- 
nised by the power and grace of His words, or by the 
love, crossed here and there by sternness, that beamed 
from His eyes; but a conventional halo encircled His 
brow and marked Him out rather than man. _ It 
chanced even, when the veil had thickened and the 
gracious light had faded, that the mild Prince of Peace 
changed into an angry judge, flaming wrath upon the 
gathered multitudes. And then, when its heart was 
void, faith stood up to the great necessity, and out of 
the depths of its orphanhood and loneliness created 
the benignant Mother of God. But now the Son of 
Man has returned to claim His own. The ancient 
wrappages fall off, the aureole is dimmed, the tradi- 
tionary attributes have sped away. The Man of Naza- 
reth stands out once more, 

‘*as he lived and loved, 
Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.’’ 

But if dogma blanched the features of the Jesus of 
the Gospels, criticism in its young efforts tended to 
dissolve them away. It withdrew the Jesus with the 
ecclesiastical nimbus, not to reveal Him again with 
His human grace, but to hide Him for ever behind 
rolling clouds. They seemed to receive Him out of 
our sight, while 


‘* Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war.”’ 


The gracious Child, the thorn-crowned Man, could 
not be discerned for the alternate collision and union 
of tendencies, and all the paraphernalia of the mythical 
theories. But that stageis past. It were a far greater 
miracle that the Church should create the Christ than 
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that the Christ should create the Church. We believe 
in the victorious power of a human personality as a 
thing of infinitely — potency than the ‘‘ wild and 
wandering” thoughts of men. It is not to be believed 
that the Jesus of the Gospels is simply the resultant of 
conflicting forces dashing aimlessly against each other, 
or the brilliant unexpected outcome of fantastic fancies. 
If that be credible, so are the ranging atoms of Democ- 
ritus which finally danced themselves into a world. 

Jesus is discovered to be historical. The stiff fea- 
tures of the ecclesiastical Christ relax and take ona 
human guise. The critical clouds trail off, edged with 
departing glory, as Jesus once more comes forward to 
the gaze of men. From Rome, from Geneva, from 
Tiibingen—the far-famed seats of laboured and abstract 
thought—men bend their steps to Nazareth. Thence 
to the little hill of Calvary, the sacred history renews 
its youth. The Galilean hills are green again, the lake 
sleeps placid in the sun, the townships are astir with 
busy life. The Judzan fields are white unto harvest, 
and the towers of the Holy City are flashing beneath 
an eastern sky. In the north Pharisaism often moulds 
the people into fine and varied types of character, 
simple-hearted natures prone to welcome the gracious 
Son of Man. But its burden is heavy, its heart is 
stone, and over against it are the masses of the despised 
and sinful from whom the men of the Torah turn their 
faces. The Sadducean priest holds sway in the south, 
astute, diplomatic, sceptical, with those worldly eyes 
that have never looked in the face of God and death. 
And round them all circles the Roman eagle, ready to 
poise himself for the last fell swoop. 

This study of environment has been a main factor in 
the restoration of Jesus. Instead of the maimed and 
arbitrary conceptions formerly brought to the evan- 
gelic narrative, we have now a wealth of local colour 
which freshens up the well-worn tale, and sets it in its 
primitive light. We understand the conditions under 
which the prophet of Nazareth had to work, the force 
of the currents He tried to strike across, the malignity 
of hate which was sure to rise in sceptic and conserva- 
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tive alike against the enthusiasm of fresh inspiration. 
The brilliant onesidedness of Hausrath’s volumes on 
‘“The Time of Jesus’ has given place to Schiirer’s 
laborious and monumental work, from which we can 
build up in confidence that historical, geographical, 
and social background which was lit up by the figure 
of the Christ. He lived among the villagers who 
loved, and the city priests who hated, Him. He had 
to relate Himself to all the movements of the time— 
nay, was more than once in danger of being swept 
along in their impetuous tide. To understand those 
villagers, and the dourgeois Pharisee, and the aristo- 
cratic priests ; to master the thoughts and tendencies 
of the time, its pure ‘aspirations, its ferments, its Mes- 
Sianic fanaticisms, is to grasp more accurately the his- 
torical career of Jesus as He fulfilled His brief ministry 
and passed to victory through the Cross. 

But historical criticism advances from the outward 
career of Jesus to the delineation of His thought. It 
tells us nothing, to begin with at least, about his per- 
son. The boast of history is that it makes no assump- 
tions, but applies an undeviating and objective method. 
The truth about the person of Jesus can only be elicited 
as the result of a full analysis of His teaching as a 
whole. History, indeed, can but give us His own 
thoughts about Himself, and leave it to the theologian 
to press the dilemma, aut deus aut non bonus homo. 

If the restoration of the concrete outward features 
of the life of Jesus has been a gain to theology, much 
more the restoration of His teaching. It is something 
to see things once more through the eyes of Jesus, to 
reach His point of view, and to master His concep- 
tions without confounding them with St. Paul’s. For 
the teaching of Jesus is indeed a separate literary prod- 
uct, to be interpreted by itself, and gathered into a 
unity of its own. We lose all historical perspective, 
and benumb all literary tact, if we imagine it a mild 
preliminary version of Paulinism. It does not sweep 
through those tremendous antitheses—sin and right- 
eousness, works and faith, law and grace—which de- 
termine the intellectual structure of the Pauline gospel. 
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Even when the same terms are used in the gospels and 
in the epistles, it is vain to argue for identity of mean- 
ing. Thus, St. Paul uses that prime conception of 
Jesus—the kingdom of God—only to dissolve it away 
in a purely ethical content. “ The kingdom of God is 
righteousness, and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’’ 
The teaching of Jesus glides forth in pellucid sentences 
that are never made rugged by strenuous haste. If 
Jesus does not commend their truth by anxious argu- 
ment, it is because He does not wish to precipitate 
conviction, but rests in the assurance that the truth 
He sees will effect its own entrance to the minds of 
men. 

So we turn to the teaching of Jesus, and try to get 
at its secret. It is a thing of happy augury that one 
of the earliest books of the Ritschlian school which has 
put on an English dress should be an exposition of that 
gospel of the kingdom, which once again bids human 
ears hearken to its gracious words. The kingdom of 
God becomes, as at the beginning, the master-word of 
theology, and religion puts on a social dress. God is 
a father ; men are His sons—these potent watchwords 
get their due place, no longer thrust behind metaphysi- 
cal definitions. Religion must define God ethically in 
place of confining Him by anthropomorphic meta- 
physics. Christian ethics get their rightful place, for 
the connection between creed and conduct is a living 
one with Jesus. The breath of nature and of human- 
ity flows from the teaching of the historical Christ into 
our outworn thought, and even theology shows some 
signs of losing its pedantry and scholasticism. 


‘* Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world.” 


Now, as the = of the historical movements of 
e 


the time of Jesus makes vivid to us His human person- 
ality and His career, so to understand His teaching we 
must study those contemporary intellectual forces He 
encountered or approved. Men throw themselves 
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upon the words of Christ with untrained zeal, and 
hurry off with the first superficial meaning that occurs 
to them. He does but shadow forth, in sad, stern 
words, His sense of the unutterable peril of sin, when 
instantly men run His saying into a mould of their 
own, and sedulously heap round a portentous mythol- 
ogy to scorch and desolate the world. But the mean- 
ing of the words of Jesus is not the meaning which 
each successive generation happens to attach to them, 
He came upon a definite stage and era of the world 
when men’s minds were full of notions of their own. 
lf a newcomer is to get a hearing at all, he must speak 
to men in their own language, relate his message to 
their inherited notions, purifying them till they catch 
something of the lustre of his own great thought. 
And the teaching of Jesus is simply studded with ex- 
pressions for which the ordinary reader can provide 
only a loose meaning. We read but a few pages of 
the gospels before we stumble on expressions like 
these'—*‘ waiting for redemption,”’ ‘‘ looking for the 
consolation of Israel,’’ ‘‘ the kingdom of God,’’ ‘‘ Son 
of Man,” ‘‘ Son of David,” ‘‘ the last days,’’ “ the end 
of the ages,”’ “ the wrath to come,” “ the days of re- 
freshing.’’ These expressions are often connected 
with ideas drawn from that great apocalyptic litera- 
ture which was but the degenerate modern version of 
the old prophetic faith in the besetting righteousness 
of God. Its influence is writ large in the gospels and 
the Book of Revelation. It can be traced in the earli- 
est form of the Pauline gospel. It ever abode and 
abides with the Church, a malignant legacy, in the 
monstrous growths of chiliasm and millenarianism. 
Certainly Jesus is constantly playing on these popular 
ideas, now purifying them of their carnality as He fills 
them with His spirit, now rejecting them utterly, now 
using them as the almost poetic symbols of “ thoughts 
beyond the reaches of our souls.’” But only as we are 
familiar with the intellectual atmosphere in which He 


: Vide Dr. Martineau, ‘‘ Early History of Messianic Ideas,’’ Essays, 
vol. iii. 
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moved, only as we grasp the ideas in the terms of 
which He expresses His message, can we understand 
the precise incidence of His words, and feel the on- 
werd pressure of His thought. When we treat the 
teaching of Jesus as if it had no life and unity of its 
own, as if it could be interpreted out of relation to the 
thought of its own day, we are simply involving our- 
selves in *‘ an immense literary misapprehension.”’ 

Thus, then, and by such methods does historical 
science carve out once more the image of Jesus, trace 
His career, and help us to appreciate His doctrine. 
There is no exaggerating the significance of this new 
method of theological study. Its issues are not to be 
seen in a day, nor the future lines of progress marked 
out with confidence. At present it is loudly claimed’ 
that Christians must never advance beyond the teach- 
ing and life of Jesus; that this is the true seat of au- 
thority in religion—the fixed type of genuine Christian 
belief. Before Paulinism even can pass muster it must 
show some basis or germ of its doctrine in the teach- 
ing of the historical Jesus. All subsequent develop- 
ments must reckon with this arbiter and shape their 
growth to satisfy this measure. Religion has been 
historically mediated once for all, and we cannot tran- 
scend the limits then laid down. This present age has 
rediscovered the true Christianity which the scholasti- 
cism of Rome and Geneva had overlaid. The New 
Reformation has made an advance on the old, return- 
ing beyond the Bible to the Christ of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Before proceeding to criticise these positions, it must 
needs be made clear that the actual lineaments of the 
Christ were never before so thoroughly laid bare as 
they have been in our time. Historical criticism is in- 
deed a yapropea peculiar to our age. It is a scientific 
weapon the use of which was first learnt in other fields. 
But it has advanced to disturb, if finally to reassure, 
our faith. The nineteenth century, we are often told, 


1 Vide e.g. Dr. Bruce’s ‘‘ Apologetics,” and Dr. Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Place 
of Christ in Modern Theology.’’ 
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alone of all the centuries that have rolled between us 
and the Christian dawn, has large points of contact 
with the first, for it alone knows louie as He lived and 
thought ; it alone has learned to construe the faith by 
ideas that run back to its source. 

Yet, as matter of fact, Christianity has moved among 
men and effected its victories for the most part with- 
out the aid of this historical conception of Jesus. Men 
were not shut off from Christ in ignorant and darkened 
ages, when the sun of scientific history had not yet 
risen, and the majestic figure of the Gospels could be 
discerned only through a blurred or even distorted 
‘medium. Faith has its own methods of approach, its 
own terms in which to construe the Christ ; for it does 
not merely look back to a dead historic past, but lives 
in a present that is still resonant with divine voices. 
Christianity, if we may be allowed the somewhat 
pedantic expression, is psychologically as well as his- 
torically mediated. Jesus Christ—so runs its deepest 
faith—is not merely an impressive figure of the past, 
but a gracious, living presence that is with men all the 
days. Hence Jesus is not merely revealed in docu- 
ments, decipherable only by the scholar in his dim re- 
treat. He reincarnates Himself from age to age in the 
living faith of the Church. Dr. Fairbairn has strangely 
entitled a volume, ‘‘ Christ in the Centuries,’’ whose 
aim is to show that He is only known in the first and 
the nineteenth. But Christ is truly in the centuries. 
His influence and revelation have long since quitted 
the narrow Galilean stage to go flashing and fading in 
the free life of humanity. Slowly the biography of the 
Christ is written. e watch “the spread of His 
shadow over the ages” and catch some conception of 
the majesty of the figure that casts it. 

Indeed we are here touching a principle which ap- 
plies in its broadest sense to all great human personali- 
ties. The scale of their actual career is too small to 
disclose fully the power which underlies it. The 
microcosm of their life is only interpreted through the 
macrocosm of their influence. As Plato would not 
trust himself to read the ethical life of man until he 
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had studied its heightened form in the life of the State, 
so the large letters of a great man’s influence help us 
to decipher the hieroglyphs of his life. This method 
may not give us the same estimate of him as contem- 
porary memoirs, and may even run the risk of being 
branded as unhistorical; but we are sure it gives a 
truer measure of the power that lay slumbering in that 
life. Bating the cynicism which steeps such proverbs 
as ‘‘ A prophet is without honour in his own country,”’ 
or, ‘‘A hero is never a hero to his valet,” it is some 
such truth they are trying to express. Contempora- 
ries with their little standards cannot take the measure 
of poets and prophets, for their power is only incipient 
among the men around them. Xenophon, Aristo- 
phanes, even Plato, do not give us a final account of 
Socrates. We trace the rise of the Socratic schools, 
appreciate the contribution of Greece to philosophical 
thought, and then we have material for a mature esti- 
mate of the great teacher who gave the impulse. Or 
take our own Shakespeare and try to work back to 
what our new theological method would call the bare 
historical conception of him. Forget that he is the 
glory and inspiration of English literature, the most 
potent teacher of a great nation. Neglect the homage, 
often perchance ill-seeing, which commentators from 
Goethe downwards have done to his power. Shut 
your eyes to the traces of his influence in every fibre 
of the language you employ to discourse of him. Let 
us pct back to Shakespeare as he lived and thought, as 
he looked to the nobles who patronised and the man- 
agers of theatres who employed him. Sir Walter 
Scott has done this for us with unerring instinct in his 
Elizabethan novel.’ Only once does the poet appear, 
brushing against Earl Leicester as he issues from the 
court: . 

““* Ha, Will Shakespeare,’ exclaims the Earl, ‘wild Will! thou 
hast given my nephew, Philip Sydney, love-powder ; he cannot sleep 
without thy “‘ Venus and Adonis” under his pillow! We will have 


thee hanged for the veriest wizard in Europe. Hark thee, mad wag, 
I have not forgotten thy matter of the patent and of the bears.’ The 


1“ Kenilworth,”’ p. 204. 
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player bowed and the Earl nodded and passed on—so that age would 


have told the tale—in ours perhaps, we might say the immortal had 
done homage to the mortal.’ 


This bare historical “age eam certainly, is neither 
final nor satisfying. - Not thus does a great thinker 
abide our question and yield up his deepest secret. 
When we separate the end from the beginning, and 
reduce an influence to its lowest and primitive terms, 
we tread in the steps of those who level down spirit to 
nature instead of levelling up nature to spirit. 

Now if the influence of the greatest men must ever 
_ help to shape our conception of their life and person- 
ality, much more is this true of Jesus Christ. For 
does not a New Testament writer tell us that the 
supreme contrast between Christ and other masters is 
just this: that He is made ‘‘ not after the law of a 
fleshly commandment, but after the power of an end- 
less life’? He ‘‘ leads the generations on,’’ and the 
shape He wears for each successive age is part of His 
revelation. The Christ of faith, which it strikes out 
for itself with little aid from historical tact and insight, 
speaks to us as well as to it. The world has hitherto 
had little time for balanced views of Jesus. It has 
always seized on those aspects of His life and work 
which best answered its own needs and brought them 
into high relief—shaping thus a Christ for itself, who 
interprets its groaning and shares its strife. 

There are some who tell us that the ‘‘ De Imitatione 
Christi” will not long retain the admiration of an age 
which boasts a feeling for historical balance and per- 
spective.’ Certainly the Christ of that moving and 
pathetic book has scarcely any actual lineaments at all. 
Here is no wise and gracious rabbi, striking out bril- 
liant aphorisms which touch to admiration even the 
literary dilettante. A lonely sufferer fills up the pic- 
ture, from which almost every other concrete feature 
of historical reality has been blanched away. And yet 
the writer of the “* Imitatio” has done a peerless work. 
His age had little time for imaginative delight in the 


1 See for example the introduction to Stalker’s ‘‘ Imago Christi.”’ 
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broad-eyed teaching of the Galilean hills. But it 
clung, with all the strength of a trust that was often 
next despair, to the Crucified One, who, for men’s 
comfort and sustainment, trod ‘‘ the King’s Highway 
of the Holy Cross.”’’ It is the reflected image of this 
Son of Man, caught from the fleeting face of medieval 
Christendom, that is seized.and fixed for us in that im- 
mortal book. It reveals an actual human lot, and the 
living Christ of faith who answered its longings. 


‘* And so [as George Eliot has said] it remains to all time a lasting 
record of human needs and human consolations: the voice of a 
brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced—in the clois- 
ter, perhaps with serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting 
and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech different from ours—but 
under the same silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 
desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.’’? 


But the “ Imitatio Christi’ does not stand alone. 
lt is only one instance out of many of the same method 
of procedure. The religious imagination applied itself 
in a loose way to the narrative of the Gospels, and 
evoked therefrom a Christ of its own. This Christ of 
faith, if we may call it so, was in most cases but a 
faint reflection of the Jesus of the Gospels. The local 
colouring was gone. Historical anachronisms had 
taken its place. Jesus was simply interpreted through 
men’s present needs, and brought as a living Christ 
into connection with a living present. From this it 
follows that the Christs of faith are many and various, 
—* their features with the —s fortunes of 
men.’ They differ from each other as well as from the 
Jesus of history. It is not at all the development of 
the dogmatic view of Christ that is here alluded to, 
but the varying mental images which a simple faith 
framed of the Redeemer. These images are an index 
to the whole religious tone and feeling of the centuries. 
They interpret the age which constructed them, and 
are in turn interpreted by it. Their justification lies 


? Book II. chap. xii. ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi.”’ 

2 ** Mill on the Floss,’’—‘‘ A voice from the past.’’ 

* Vide alist of some of them in Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,’’ vol. iv.—end of chap. v. on Redemption and Mediation. 
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in the completeness with which they express the great 
cry of the generations to God. For if, as St. Paul 
teaches, it is in the groaning and aspiration of our 
natures that the Spirit bears witness with our spirit, 
then these Christs—who often do but represent a 
mighty yearning of the soul—are indeed an inspiration 
of the living God. When men try to make them other 
than they are, and elevate them into absolute concep- 
tions of Jesus, they must be striven with as intruders 
on the sacred ground of truth. But, taken in them- 
selves, they are the pathetic symbols of our human 
hopes, born of the darkness and despair in which men 
learn to stay themselves on God. 

Turn for a moment to an Old Testament parallel to 
these phenomena of Christendom. The shifting shapes 
of the image of the Christ correspond to the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in the broad sense of the 
expression. Criticism has dissolved the old notion 
that the Hebrew prophets gradually built up an elab- 
orate vaticination in which the main lines of the life of 
Jesus are laid down as ina hand-book. Such a con- 
ception might be grateful to an arid age of external 
evidences. It simply embarrasses a living faith which 
hails an immanent God, revealing Himself in the 
thought and life of men. These ideal figures which 
the prophets are continually projecting are often sim- 
ply cries—out of a dismay that was ever under the 
control of faith—for some manifestation from God, 
some flaming down of His anger, or some succour ot 
His grace. They emerge and disappear, they shift 
and change—“‘ deep calling unto deep’’ as the living 
stream flows on. They express the wants of special 
epochs, they are conditioned by a definite political 
background. But they all call with one mighty voice 
of faith to God. They all converge on the Man of 
Nazareth. And from Him in turn, as we have seen, 
diverges the long line of the Christs of Christendom. 
Thus before and behind the figure of the historical 
Jesus stand ranged in long procession the besetting 
hopes and aspirations of men. He is the answer to 
their cry, but they, too, are His revelation. They 
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draw out and expand the benignant message, which 
speaks too low in a brief human life. 

The mischief of the bare return to the historical 
Jesus is that it threatens to deprive us of the living 
Christ and the revealing God. The antidote to it is 
contained in that clause of the Catholic creed, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” lf the Fourth Gospel is to 
have any value at all as a witness to the teaching of 
Jesus, it declares frankly against any tyranny on the 
part of His earthly life or doctrine. “ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but you cannot bear them 
now.” ‘‘T will not leave pe orphans, | will come to 


you.” ‘* The world seeth me no more, but ye see 


me.”’ ‘‘lt is expedient for you that I go away.”’ 
‘“* He that believeth on me, the works that [ do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do 
because I go unto the Father.”’ 

It is, however, when we turn to interpret Paulinism’ 
that we fully —— how elements lie to our hand 


in the New Testament itself far transcending the 
‘‘ Christ after the flesh.’’ St. Paul did not on his con- 
version ‘‘ go up to Jerusalem to those who had been 
apostles before him,’’ and con with reverent eyes the 
records of the earthly ministry. ‘‘ It pleased God,”’ 
he says, “ to reveal His Son zw me.”” The crucified 
Messiah lives in heaven ; this was the starting-point of 
St. Paul’s thinking. Assured of this, he left the track 
of history and went on to trace the Christ in the depths 
of the human soul. Almost all the traits of a human 
personality are blotted out. The varied local colour- 
ing is merged in one monotonous hue. For his Christ 
‘having been raised from the dead, dieth no more,”’ 
but lives for ever in the heavenly life. From this point 
of view the play of His earthly history is but the prel- 
ude to a vaster progress through the souls of men. 
This was the lever by which St. Paul lifted Christianity 
above the limits of Judaism and impelled it on its world 
career. He burst the bonds which bound it to the 


1 See T. H. Green’s ‘‘ Sermons’’ and “‘ Essay on Christian Dogma,” 
Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. 
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temple and the Holy Land and the Chosen People 
when he lifted men’s eyes from the drama played ona 
provincial stage, and set them wandering over the 
wide plains of the life and aspiration of the soul. It 
was not that he never had a chance of mastering the 
known facts of the life of the historical, or as he would 
have said, the fleshly Jesus. Rather he seems to claim 
acquaintance with them, but chose deliberately to set 
them aside. ‘‘ Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ; even though we ave known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him so no more.”’ 

From this it comes that in his personal life and in his 
subsequent history St. Paul arouses such strenuous 
love and strenuous hate. To Ernest Renan he is ‘‘ the 
ugly little Jew” who blurred the sweet Galilean vision, 
and muddied the limpid stream of intuition with his 
uncouth dialectic and ‘‘ transcendental absurd.” To 
Auguste Comte, on the other hand, he is the true 
founder of Christianity, throwing round the face of 
Jesus the gleam of a revelation that is really struck 
out by his own great soul. Dr. Edward Caird is but 
the most recent of many writers who have painted him 
with deeper and more balanced mind, not “‘ preferred 
before’ the majestic figure who precedes him, but 
making possible a knowledge of Him that is not limited 
by local circumstance. Here is an element in Paulin- 
ism that is always permanent. The religious con- 
sciousness needs to be checked and guarded by his- 
tory. Otherwise it will become arbitrary and disper- 
sive. But history will be dead and profitless and an- 
tiquarian if we cannot catch in living human souls some 
echo of the tones of an ever-present and eternally-re- 
vealing Christ. 

Finally, the attempt to get a bare historical Jesus 
has as yet proved a futile and illusory one. To con- 
strue Jesus in Himself apart from an interpreting faith 
is like the pre-Kantian effort in philosophy to reach 
the Ding-an-sich apart from the constitutive action of 
thought. It is a thing, once for all, not possible. We 
bring to the life of Christ either a faith or a want of 
faith that is our only medium of approach. We inter- 
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pret ourselves when we try to interpret Jesus, and in 
the attempted process of historical reconstruction the 
thoughts of many hearts are continually revealed. 
The “‘ Vie de Jesus’’ helps us to understand its author 
much more than to apprehend the Holy One of God. 
All its literary power and grace will not disguise the 
fact that the Christ he would have us admire is smitten 
with moral leprosy. In the same way, the Jesus 
whom Matthew Arnold lightly sketches for us is 
merely a reflex of himself. e has a “ method” and a 
‘* secret,’ talks of ‘‘ mildness” and “‘ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’” and is a veritable child of ‘‘ sweetness and 
light.” But it passes belief that the accent of Jesus 
was quite the same as the accent of the author of 
‘* Culture and Anarchy.”’ To take a final example, the 
Jesus of Dr. Edward Caird is a kind of lay-figure, 
whose life and teaching reproduce the ethical dialectic 
of Hegelianism. Certainly writers like Wendt displa 
the possibilities of the historical method in a muc 
more favourable light than do the authors just named. 
But it seems as if there must always be a residuum, 
that is due to the interpreter, his time, and his faith, 
and is not strictly historical. 


To conclude. It is not enough that men go back to 
the Jesus of history. For faith is a living act of the 
soul that is not dependent on an unsolved literary 
problem. Even if we are not sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of an absolute historical conception of Jesus, 
we are only making for it at present. It is still in the 
future. ‘‘ Ring in the Christ that is to be.”” But this 
is not merely a reconstituted historical figure. We 
must shape for ourselves, as the generations have done 
before, a Christ who is the satisfaction of our longings 
and the healer of our woes. 
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in the completeness with which they express the great 
cry of the generations to God. For if, as St. Paul 
teaches, it 1s in the groaning and aspiration of our 
natures that the Spirit bears witness with our spirit, 
then these Christs—who often do but represent a 
mighty yearning of the soul—are indeed an inspiration 
of the living God. When men try to make them other 
than they are, and elevate them into absolute concep. 
tions of Jesus, they must be striven with as intruders 
on the sacred ground of truth. But, taken in them. 
selves, they are the pathetic symbols of our human 
hopes, born of the darkness and despair in which men 
learn to stay themselves on God. 

Turn for a moment to an Old Testament parallel to 
these phenomena of Christendom. The shifting shapes 
of the image of the Christ correspond to the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in the broad sense of the 
expression. Criticism has dissolved the old notion 
that the Hebrew prophets gradually built up an elab- 
orate vaticination in which the main lines of the life of 
Jesus are laid down as ina hand-book. Such a con- 
ception might be grateful to an arid age of external 
evidences. It simply embarrasses a living faith which 
hails an immanent God, revealing Himself in the 
thought and life of men. These ideal figures which 
the prophets are continually projecting are often sim- 
ply cries—out of a dismay that was ever under the 
control of faith—for some manifestation from God, 
some flaming down of His anger, or some succour ot 
His grace. They emerge and disappear, they shift 
and change—‘‘ deep calling unto deep’’ as the living 
stream flows on. They express the wants of special 
epochs, they are conditioned by a definite political 
background. But they all call with one mighty voice 
of faith to God. They all converge on the in of 
Nazareth. And from Him in turn, as we have seen, 
diverges the long line of the Christs of Christendom. 
Thus before and behind the figure of the historical 
Jesus stand ranged in long procession the besetting 
hopes and aspirations of men. He is the answer to 
their cry, but they, too, are His revelation. They 
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draw out and expand the benignant message, which 
speaks too low in a brief human life. 

The mischief of the bare return to the historical 
Jesus is that it threatens to deprive us of the living 
Christ and the revealing God. The antidote to it is 
contained in that clause of the Catholic creed, ‘* I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” If the Fourth Gospel is to 
have any value at all as a witness to the teaching of 
Jesus, it declares frankly against any tyranny on the 
part of His earthly life or doctrine. “ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but you cannot bear them 
now.” ‘* I will not leave you orphans, | will come to 
you,’’ ‘‘ The world seeth me no more, but ye see 
me."’ ‘‘ lt is expedient for you that I go away.”’ 
‘He that believeth on me, the works that [ do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do 
because I go unto the Father.”’ 

It is, however, when we turn to a Paulinism’ 
that we fully appreciate how elements lie to our hand 


in the New Testament itself far transcending the 


‘Christ after the flesh.’’ St. Paul did not on his con- 
version ‘“‘ go up to Jerusalem to those who had been 
apostles before him,’’ and con with reverent eyes the 
records of the earthly ministry. ‘‘ It pleased God,”’ 
he says, “ to reveal His Son zz me.”” The crucified 
Messiah lives in heaven ; this was the starting-point of 
St. Paul’s thinking. Assured of this, he left the track 
of history and went on to trace the Christ in the depths 
of the human soul. Almost all the traits of a human 
personality are blotted out. The varied local colour- 
ing is merged in one monotonous hue. For his Christ 
“having been raised from the dead, dieth no more,”’ 
but lives for ever in the heavenly life. From this point 
of view the play of His earthly history is but the prel- 
ude to a vaster progress through the souls of men. 
This was the lever by which St. Paul lifted Christianity 
above the limits of Judaism and impelled it on its world 
career. He burst the bonds which bound it to the 


' See T. H. Green’s ‘‘ Sermons”’ and ‘‘ Essay on Christian Dogma,”’ 
Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. 
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temple and the Holy Land and the Chosen People 
when he lifted men’s eyes from the drama played ona 
provincial stage, and set them wandering over the 
wide plains of the life and aspiration of the soul. lt 
was not that he never had a chance of mastering the 
known facts of the life of the historical, or as he would 
have said, the fleshly Jesus. Rather he seems to claim 
acquaintance with them, but chose deliberately to set 
them aside. ‘‘ Henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ; even though we ave known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him so no more.” 

From this it comes that in his personal life and in his 
subsequent history St. Paul arouses such strenuous 
love and strenuous hate. To Ernest Renan he is ‘‘ the 
ugly little Jew’’ who blurred the sweet Galilean vision, 
and muddied the limpid stream of intuition with his 
uncouth dialectic and ‘‘ transcendental absurd.” To 
Auguste Comte, on the other hand, he is the true 
founder of Christianity, throwing round the face of 
Jesus the gleam of a revelation that is really struck 
out by his own great soul. Dr. Edward Caird is but 
the most recent of many writers who have painted him 
with deeper and more balanced mind, not “ preferred 
before”’ the majestic figure who precedes him, but 
making possible a knowledge of Him that is not limited 
by local circumstance. Here is an element in Paulin- 
ism that is always permanent. The religious con- 
sciousness needs to be checked and guarded by his- 
tory. Otherwise it will become arbitrary and disper- 
sive. But history will be dead and profitless and an- 
tiquarian if we cannot catch in living human souls some 
echo of the tones of an ever-present and eternally-re- 
vealing Christ. 

Finally, the attempt to get a bare historical Jesus 
has as yet proved a futile and illusory one. To con- 
strue Jesus in Himself apart from an interpreting faith 
is like the pre-Kantian effort in philosophy to reach 
the Ding-an-sich apart from the constitutive action of 
thought. It is a thing, once for all, not possible. We 
bring to the life of Christ either a faith or a want of 
faith that is our only medium of approach. We inter- 
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pret ourselves when we try to interpret Jesus, and in 
the attempted process of historical reconstruction the 
thoughts of many hearts are continually revealed. 
The ‘‘ Vie de Jesus’’ helps us to understand its author 
much more than to apprehend the Holy One of God. 
All its literary power and grace will not disguise the 
fact that the Christ he would have us admire is smitten 
with moral leprosy. In the same way, the Jesus 
whom Matthew Arnold lightly sketches for us is 
merely a reflex of himself. e has a “ method” and a 
‘*secret,’’ talks of ‘‘ mildness” and “ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ and is a veritable child of ‘‘ sweetness and 
light.” But it passes belief that the accent of Jesus 
was quite the same as the accent of the author of 
‘‘Culture and Anarchy.”’ To take a final example, the 
Jesus of Dr. Edward Caird is a kind of lay-figure, 
whose life and teaching reproduce the ethical dialectic 
of Hegelianism. Certainly writers like Wendt displa 
the possibilities of the historical method in a mesh 
more favourable light than do the authors just named. 
But it seems as if there must always be a residuum, 
that is due to the interpreter, his time, and his faith, 
and is not strictly historical. 


To conclude. It is not enough that men go back to 
the Jesus of history. For faith is a living act of the 
soul that is not dependent on an unsolved literary 
problem. Even it we are not sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of an absolute historical conception of Jesus, 
we are only making for it at present. It is still in the 
future. ‘* Ring in the Christ that is to be.’’ But this 
is not merely a reconstituted historical figure. We 
must shape for ourselves, as the generations have done 
before, a Christ who is the satisfaction of our longings 
and the healer of our woes. 
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THE BAPTISM OF CLOVIS. 
BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), September, 1896, 
(Jn two parts.) 
ParT I. 


THERE is nothing which indicates more strikingly 
the growth of the historic sentiment among all classes 
during the last twenty or thirty years than the fashion 
which has sprung up of celebrating the anniversary of 
some great event in the remote past, or the birth or 
death of some distinguished or heroic personage, 
These celebrations have been rapidly increasing upon 
us of late, not without causing some little bewilder- 
ment to worthy people whose knowledge of history is 
not their strong point. They are surprised to hear 
that Hungary, for instance, can lay claim to a millen- 


nium of anything ; or that there could be any reason 
=- excited experts should go into hysterics because 
t 


eight centuries had actually been completed since the 
Domesday Book was drawn up; or that there was so 
much that was worth remembering at Durham or Ely 
or Norwich all those hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. Cynical Philistines, on the other hand, have 
been prone to ask whether it might not be just as well 
to let bygones be bygones—whether we are any the 
better for loading our memories with facts which have 
travelled down to us from so very long ago that a 
critical age may be prepared to question whether they 
are likely to be true ; or whether, if true in the main, 
much of the glamour which surrounds them may not 
be due to the mists through which we look back at 
them—inasmuch as ‘ the past will win a glory from its 
being far,’ and also inasmuch as we are agreed that 
* distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 

It is always better to let the cynics have their say 
and to forbear from arguing with them. We and they 
do not stand upon the same platform, nor start from 
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the same premises. In this particular instance they 
are in an evil case as being a small sect of unfortunates 
who count themselves wiser than the rest of us, and 
yet who are bound to find themselves more and more 
ina hopeless and soured minority. The spirit of the 
age is against them, and, however little they may be 
able to understand it, the truth is that the cynics are 
always behind, never betore, their time. 

Our near neighbours across the Channel have of late 
been throwing themselves with a great deal of excite- 
ment into one anniversary which in its multifarious 
pomps and ceremonies has been, and is, making its 
appeal on the one side to the patriotism of Frenchmen, 
and on the other side to the religious beliefs and aspira- 
tions and hopes of the devout and fervent millions of 
the Catholic population of the great Republic. The 
Government has betrayed no little anxiety as to what 
may come of it all, and have actually put forth strin- 
gent orders to restrain the French bishops from meet- 
ing in too large numbers simultaneously, lest a relig- 
ious demonstration on too large a scale should result 
in some frenzied outbreak which might be dangerous 
to the public welfare. Surtout pas trop de religion! 
seems to be the ruling principle of philosophers who 
profess unbounded liberty of thought. 

And yet this great French anniversary will celebrate 
nothing worse than the baptism of Clovis, King of the 
Franks, in the Cathedral of Reims, on Christmas Day, 
496—the baptism, that is, of the man whom French- 
men regard as the founder of their national institu- 
tions, the beginner of their national life, the establisher 
of their national faith, the saviour of European society 
in an age when things were tending towards chaos. 
Whether this view of the case be anything but a 
hugely exaggerated view is one question—that it is the 
view of the average Frenchman whom one meets by 
the wayside, and who has anything to say of Clovis, is 
hardly a question at all. Much less is it a question 
that the event commemorated by this year’s anniver- 
sary in France has been one of almost incalculable im- 
portance in its influence upon the social, religious, and 
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political sentiments and beliefs of European peoples, 
nations and languages down to the present hour, and 
that it marked an epoch in the history of the world. 


Who were these Franks? When Julius Cesar, after 
eight years of ceaseless warfare, effected the complete 
subjugation of Gaul, fifty-one years before our era, 
Rome found herself not only with a new dependency 
to govern, but she found herself with a new race to 
take account of—a race which for centuries afterwards 
became an enormous source of wealth and power to 
the Empire. Gaul in its widest extent comprehended 
all that is now included in France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

The inhabitants of this wide territory were of the 
same blood, with a religion and with a polity of their 
own. They had something like national assemblies ; 
they had a powerful priesthood, which exercised great 
influence over the people; they were brave, intelli- 
gent, rich, and civilised up to that point at which a 
nation is prepared to assimilate and absorb whatever 
better things its neighbours or its masters may have to 
offer. What the Celts are to-day, that they were on 
the Loire and Seine in Cesar’s days; and what that 
means | must refer to the great historian of Rome to 
tell those who would fain know.' The point is, those 
Gaults were Celts; while on the other side of the 
Rhine there were the teeming and restless Teutonic 
peoples, who for some time past had been finding their 
own land too strait for them. Not only that, but the 
climate and the soil of the South were a clime and a 
soil of a land of promise; for generations they had 
longed to possess that good land so much better than 
their own. It was in consequence of a great emigra- 
tion from the upper Rhine by some of these German 
tribes resolved on finding a new home for themselves 
across the river that Czsar was sent to drive them 
back. The end was that the Rhine became the bound- 


1 Mommsen, Hzstory of Rome, Book V,chap. vii. vol. i. pt. i. p. 286, 
English translation. 
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ary between Rome and Germany. When Gaul be- 
came a Roman province it was supremely necessary to 
defend it against the barbarians who should try to 
cross over. All along its lett bank, from Mayence to 
Cologne, there was a wide belt which was in fact a 
gigantic military district occupied by an army of no 
less than eight legions, or an aggregate of 100,000 men, 
cantoned in fifty fortresses or fortified camps. Up 
and down the stream two fleets were always moving, 
watching the navigation and the movements of the 
dwellers on the opposite bank, who were continually 
threatening to force a passage across the barrier and 
pour in upon the plains of Gaul. 

It was not long before it was found politic to cut 
off the northern portion of the new territory, and make 
of it a new prefecture, under the name of Gallia Bel- 
gica. Draw a line on the map from Dieppe to Stras- 
burg, and you may take it that the triangle of which 
this line is the base, and the Rhine with the coast along 
the North Sea and the Channel the other two sides, 
roughly indicates the boundaries of this province, of 
which in the fourth century the father of St. Ambrose 
was the governor. Under the wise administration of 
the Romans this country became one of the most thriv- 
ing and prosperous dependencies of the Empire. 
When the poet Ausonius made a voyage hither in the 
middle of the fourth century, he was enraptured with 
what he saw as he sailed down the Moselle, more 
beautiful and more populous than it is to-day. Tréves 
was accounted the fourth city of the Empire. It pos- 
sessed what may be called a university, in which, un- 
der the supervision of Lactantius, Constantine’s son 
Crispus probably pursued his studies. Here St. Am- 
brose was born, and here St. Jerome seems to have 
Ye some years; and here we are told he went 
through one of those religious crises in his life which 
determined his after career. By this time, and per- 
haps a century at least before this time, the Belgic 
Gaul was emphatically a Christian land. Soissons, 
Strasburg, and Reims had each its bishop, and at 
Tréves there was an archbishop or metropolitan. 
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Trade, commerce, manufactures, and literature, too, 
flourished to a far greater extent than, till compara- 
tively lately, has been thought. Paris, or Lutetia, in 
the fourth century could not compare with the splen- 
dour of the Belgic cities. Between Reims or Tréves 
and Bordeaux there was no city of any great extent 
and importance, except perhaps Tours, which was the 
centre of South Gallic as Reims was of the Belgic 
Christianity. 

It was within the borders of this much-favoured land 
that the Franks had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves at least as early as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, when Rome had been compelled to withdraw 
the legions from the defence of the Rhine, and had 
left the Belgian Celts to protect themselves. We first 
meet with the name of Franks in the year 242, when 
they were so inconsiderable a company that a tribune 
of a legion could disperse and crush them ; and during 
the third and fourth centuries we come upon them as 
mere bands of marauders, always beaten and put to 
flight, but collecting again in formidable associations, 
as gatherings of outlaws on a small scale have been 
wont to do in unsettled times, and are likely to do 
again. In the latter half of the fourth century the 
pressure upon the Goths and German tribes by the 
movements of the Huns was continually increasing, 
and forcing the former across the Danube and the lat- 
ter across the Rhine. Gradually and soinewhat rapidly 
these Franks appear to have become constituted into 
something like a nation, and under the name of Ripu- 
arian and Salian Franks—the one hovering upon the 
right bank of the Rhine, the others roaming among the 
fastnesses of the lowlands at the mouth of the Schelde 
or the great forests of the Silva Carbonaria and the 
Ardennes—had developed into a disciplined force 
which even Attila and Aétius had to reckon with, and 
whose tactics in warfare were peculiarly their own. 
When Attila crossed the Rhine somewhere near its 
mouth, he appears to have driven the Franks before 
him, only to make them join the legions of Aétius ; 
and under this commander they contributed materially 
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to the reverse which the Huns suffered at Chilons. 
Attila led his hosts back across the Rhine at Cologne, 
and as he retreated we may reasonably infer that the 
Franks followed in his wake and returned to their set- 
tlements in the Belgian province. 

At this point in Frankish history we find ourselves 
very much in the dark. We are confronted by legend 
and fable; mythical personages — out of the 
mists, and names of kings who are like the knights of 
King Arthur, and of whose actual existence grave 
doubts have been expressed by scholars with a right 
to the opinions they hold. Meanwhile we have not 
yet found a distinct answer to the question who these 

ranks were, and whether they were in any true sense 
a nation when we hear of them first, or whether they 
only grew into an organic polity out of a mere aggre- 
gate of hungry and desperate vagabonds, pretty much 
in the same way that Saxons and Frisians and Angles, 
and other marauders who poured into Britain when 
the island was deserted by the Roman legions, became 
consolidated into a nation among ourselves. 

The tendency of German scholars is to maintain the 
view that the Franks were the lineal descendants of 
one or other of those Teutonic peoples whose valour 
and whose virtues Tacitus has immortalised ; and one 
of the last supporters of this theory has gone so far as 
to suggest that they were the descendants of that great 
group of tribes whom Tacitus calls the Isteevones, and 
who claimed to be descended from the gods of the 
land. How these people lost the old name and got to 
adopt the more modern one we are not informed. 
Gibbon, with that unique sagacity of his, forbears 
from anything which could pledge himself to more than 
a single phrase might express, and speaks as if there 
could be no doubt that the Franks were a confederacy ; 
implying that their early organisation was the result of 
a settled compact among the members of which it was 
composed. 6n the other hand, the French school of 


historians, under the inspiration of a thinker of bril- 
liant genius, the late M. Fustel de Coulanges, rejects 
even the theory of a confederacy of Germanic tribes, 
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and, dismissing it as a pure hypothesis lacking any 
evidence for its support, denounces with vehement 
emphasis the notion that the Franks, when we come 
upon them first in the third century, were a nation at 
all. M. Fustel, with his usual exhaustive elaboration 
and argumentative force, insists that, long before the 
third century, those German tribes of whom Tacitus 
wrote—perhaps more as a philosopher than as an his- 
torian—had, by their continual internecine wars and 
by the frightful and pitiless slaughter inflicted upon 
them by Rome, ceased to exist as organised clans or 
tribes ; and that the Franks were the mere scattered 
survivors—the wrecks—of the Chauci, Catti, Cherusci, 
and Sigambri, who were simply swept away like the 
doomed aborigines of America and Africa ; that their 
very names would have been blotted out of human 
memory if it had not been that the bards and popular 
singers of a later time kept up the old traditions of 
their fabled prowess. This view, in the main, seems 
to the present writer the only view that serves to ex- 
plain the facts that have come down to us, and the 
only view that helps us to account for the origin and 
significance of the name Franks which these people 
earned or adopted, and in which they gloried. For 
the word seems to mean Roamers or Wanderers, and 
may well have been applied to restless companies of 
soldiers of fortune who, as we know they did, were 
ready to take service in the Roman armies (in which 
some of them rose to be commanders of eminence) or, 
failing to find what they sought in the way of pay, en- 
Rage in expeditions on their own account—like the 

hite Companies of the Middle Ages—wandering as 


far as Spain, or preying upon the outskirts of the 

Rhenish border when the chance of making a raid 

occurred, as it must have done from time to time. 
The passage of the Danube — Visigoths in 376 


was the beginning of the end of Rome’s imperial pres- 
tige. The passage ofthe Rhine thirty years later was, 
as Gibbon pronounced, the invasion that sealed the fate 
of Roman civilisation. Burgundians and Suevi and 
Vandals came pouring in upon the broad lands and 
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cities made ready for the spoil. The stream went 
rushing over Western Europe; it did not stop till it 
had overflowed Gaul and Spain and North Africa. 
Everywhere there was pillage, devastation, oblitera- 
tion. Four times during that dreadful fifth century 
“was Rome herself stormed and sacked. Practically, 
however much theorists of the doctrinaire class may 
protest against the admission, the Roman Empire in 
the West came to an end in the year 476; it was Char- 
lemagne who restored it and once again made the name 
of Roman Emperor a reality. But while the Teuton 
hordes were spreading themselves over the more 
southerly regions, plundering, burning, and slaying, 
the Franks in the old Belgic province were, as far as 
appears, content to remain at home. They were not 
all men of war, there were those who were tillers of 
the soil ; the land could not be left desert. Moreover, 
though the fighting class might be pagans, if anything, 
all below the heroes were Christians, with a strong 
attachment for and confidence in their clergy, and an 
almost unbounded reverence for their bishops, in 
whose hands the civil administration was left: they 
were the arbiters of all disputes which did not require 
to be settled by the sword—their sword was law. 
The true Franks, as by this time they had got to call 
themselves—the Franks who were the warrior class 
and looked down with immeasurable contempt upon 
priests and yg in whose veins no royal blood was 
coursing—they let their hair grow to its full length 
and fall over their shoulders—in battle they managed 
to agg it under their helmets ; ferocious and careless 
of life, they knew no fear, and loved fighting for fight- 
ing’s sake, as men love hunting for hunting’s sake 
while recking nothing of the quarry. But these 
haughty swashbucklers all boasted of their divine 
origin—whatever that might mean—and every one of 
them, in his own opinion, was worthy to be a king. 
Such ‘kings’ were for ever starting up among them, 
enjoying here and there a brief reign. The time was 
sure to come when some strong man higher by a head 
and shoulders than all the rest, like Saul, the son of 
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Kish—a man of force of will and force of brain, mas- 
terful, irresistible—a king by the grace of God indeed 
—should win the ascendency which none could gain- 
say, and who at some great crisis should be recognised 
as the peerless leader and commander of the people. 
When such a man was firmly seated on his throne he 
would be likely to think of founding a dynasty. And 
thus it came to pass. 

When, in the spring of that dreadful year 451, Attila 
led his enormous hosts across the Rhine, he seems to 
have passed that river at several points, extending his 
front all along the bank from Strasburg as far as 
Cologne. He himself with the central force appears 
to have pot possession of Coblentz and laid waste the 
valley of the Moselle. The right wing of the invading 
—. crossing at Cologne, made straight for the valley 
of the Meuse, and, finding themselves in face of the 


Carbonarian forest, revenged themselves for their dis- 
appointment at discovering less booty than they looked 
for by perpetrating every kind of hideous cruelty upon 


the miserable inhabitants whereon they came. This 
seems to have been the army that at one time threat- 
ened Paris and spread agonies of terror among the 
panic-stricken inhabitants. What Joan of Arc did for 
Orleans a thousand years later, that Genoveva, the 
sainted heroine of the fifth century, is said to have 
done for Paris. But the truth seems to be that Attila, 
though giving a certain measure of licence to his 
auxiliaries, had no design of letting them go their own 
way. He had a definite plan of campaign: his objec- 
tive was Orleans, and the scattered hosts, though 
allowed to ravage and slay, were to be concent)ated 
at Chalons-sur-Marne for a forward movement against 
the Visigoths. At the right moment the pack of blood- 
hounds that were plundering here and there were 
called back to heel when they had advanced no further 
to the west than Reims, from which place the legends 
seem to indicate that they were summoned to head- 
quarters before they had had time to complete the 
looting of the defenceless city. All that portion of 
Belgic Gaul to the west of a line from the right bank 
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of the Marne below Chialons, and taking in the whole 
basin of the Schelde, suffered comparatively little from 
the Huns; and when Attila, foiled at Orleans and 
compelled to retreat from Chalons, made his way back 
again to the right bank of the Rhine, Belgic Gaul 
found itself nominally indeed still a Roman province— 
but in point of fact it was a territory that was derelict. 
If the people could find themselves a king, there was 
little or nothing to prevent them from making their 
choice. 

Some ten years after the death of Attila, two strong 
men were rivals for the supremacy over this no man’s 
land: Egidius, a representative of a powerful family 
among the Gallo-Romans of the south, and therefore 
probably of Celtic blood, represented the old Roman 
domination; and Childeric, son of Meroveus the 
Frank, and therefore presumably sprung from a Teu- 
tonic stock. Egidius perhaps bore the title of ‘ King 
of the Romans,’ Childeric that of King of the Franks ; 
the first held his court at Soissons, the second at 
Tournay.’ 

In the autumn of 464 Egidius died of the plague ; he 
left a son behind him, Syagrius by name, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s possessions and was ‘ king’ at 
Soissons. Two years later to Childeric a son was 
born, Clovis, the real founder of the empire of the 
Franks. Of his boyhood and early youth we know 
hardly anything ; indeed only this, that his father died. 
in 481 and that the lad of fifteen succeeded to the 
crown. From the time of the young hero’s birth till 
the year 486, z.e. till he was twenty years old, there is. 
a provoking blank in Frankish history. We are left to. 
conjecture what course events were taking by reason- 
ing back from the crisis that came at last. It looks as. 
if Clovis, during the first five years of his reign, was 
making his preparations for what was inevitable, and 
was extending his influence in the basin of the Schelde 
and along the left bank of the Meuse. Probably, too, 


1 Sozssons, on the left bank of the Aisne, midway between Reims. 
and Compiégne. Zournay, on the Upper Schelde. _ 
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he pushed southward and westward as far as the 
Somme, making himself master of Cambray, Arras, 
and Thérouanne—possibly too of Boulogne. 

To the south of the Somme were the rich valleys of 
the Aisne and of Marne, and further still there were 
the boundless possibilities which invited with irresisti- 
ble allurement the ambition of a young warrior whose 
heart was all aflame with thoughts of conquest. 

Observe that Soissons was at this time almost the 
richest and the most beautiful city of Belgic Gaul. 
When the mixed multitude of barbarians rushed across 
the Rhine in 406, Soissons had escaped the havoc, 
When Attila, again, and his motley host spread them- 
selves over the Belgic plains, Soissons once more was 
spared. It had its aqueducts, its churches—six or 
eight of them, it seems--its splendid palace for the 
governors of the city in the old Roman times ; great 
roads ran from it to Amiens on the west, to Reims on 
the south-east, to Vermand on the north. There had 
been great factories here of military engines, and 
farms; outside the city walls there were splendid 
monuments to the nobles whom Soissons delighted to 
honour. And but a day’s journey off there were 
Rouen and Beauvais, and Senlis and Meaux and, 
noblest and grandest of all, Reims, where the great 
bishop, the sainted Remigius (about whom there is so 
much to tell, if this were the time and place to tell it), 
was exercising a mighty moral and intellectual influ- 
ence which to the fierce men of battle was inexplicable, 
awful, and at times inspired in them a mysterious over- 
mastering dread. All this goodly region seems to 
have been in some sort Syagrius’s patrimony ; it 
counted as his kingdom. And he called himself a king 
by right of imperial appointment ; he and none other 
was Kex Romanorum. 

A Roman forsooth! A Roman! When there was 
no longer any emperor nearer than Constantinople, and 
when ten years before this the giant Odoacer had 
scornfully flouted the puppets that were playing at 
sovereignty on the Tiber and had gone very far indeed 
to make the world recognise that Rome’s empire, in 
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the West at any rate, was a sham. Let the new na- 
tionalities rouse themselves and awake from their 
dreams ; there had been enough of dreaming! The 
time had come when such a born king of men as Clovis 
—he was twenty years old now—could no longer toler- 
ate the empty fiction of a Rex Romanorum on his 
borders. 

‘Let us bring this matter to an issue, thou and I. 
Let us look one another in the face and play the game 
of battle for high stakes and zot for love. Let us see 
which is the stronger, thou of the Celtic blood or I the 
Teuton—thou the Roman, I the barbarian. Let us 
see whether thy land shall be mine or mine thine !’ 

So they joined battle a league or two to the north of 
Soissons. Syagrius, with the remnants, or it may be 
the shadows, of the Roman legions in Gaul and such 
other men-at-war as he could muster, was smitten hip 
and thigh and his army was scattered, and he himself 
fled away to the court of the Visigoths at Toulouse. 
Thence they sent him back in chains to Soissons ; and 
there Clovis smote off his head. For the duties of 
hospitality—or any other duties for that matter—and 
the softer emotions of pity or generosity—or any other 
soft emotions—existed only in embryo in those terrible 
days ; such virtues were for women and priests to talk 
about, not for men of the flowing locks and the sword 
that wins plunder and carves out empires for such as 
can greatly dare. 

There was no stopping now. To the long-haired 
Franks victory meant pillage unsparing. Soissons was 
sacked, the ph Aaa ooted, the sacred vessels piled 
up in giant mounds of plunder for division among the 
spoilers. Hence that famous incident of the chalice or 
vase that St. Remigius—if it were he—begged might 
be reserved. Clovis would fain have kept it back ; an 
unnamed fierce soldier shivered it with his battle-axe. 
But take note that already we find the grim king in 
some intimate relations with the Gallic episcopate. 
The bishops were clearly a power to reckon with ; if 
the Franks were to go on conquering and to conquer, 
the Church, through her clergy, must be left to gov- 
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ern the lands that were won. In that fitth century 
there was no country—not even Italy—that was from 
end to end so completely christianised as Gaul. The 
Church was the only organised force that men looked 
to tor protection, for justice, for hope of salvation in 
this world and the next. ‘The Church,’ as one has 
well put it,’ ‘had grown in esteem and wealth . . . the 
bishops became both spiritual and temporal lords. 
The Bishop, invested by the simple barbarians with a 
strange sanctity, was listened to with awe. His con- 
fidence in his mission, his high training, his dress, his 
education, the spiritual power he asserted—all deeply 
touched his conqueror. It is said that even Attila 
carried Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, with him to the 
Rhine that he might get the benefit of his sanctity as a 
kind of charm. _Remigius certainly acquired a mighty 
influence over Clovis.’ 

The king had by this time deserted Tournay ; he 
made Soissons his residence now. But Soissons might 
be a fortress or might be a palace ; forty miles off to 
the eastward lay Reims, the city which was regarded 
in the fifth century as the religious metropolis of all 
Gaul to the north of the Loire, as Tours was, and per- 
haps more truly was, the sacred city of the South. 
Reims had not only its amphitheatre, its baths, ‘ which 
Constantine the Great had built there,’ its triumphal 
arches, ‘one of which remains,’ its circuit of walls, 
and, outside these, splendid villas which represented 
the wealth and grandeur of the neighbourhood, in that 
happy fourth century of our era when there were no 
dangers from barbarian invasions; but the city was 
rich in churches and oratories, tombs of saints and 
martyrs with a local reputation, and, above all, the 
cathedral, then of small proportions as compared with 
the superb and magnificent edifice which now stands 
up proudly as the matchless triumph of medieval 
architecture and the despair of our modern artists, 
who have lost touch with the enthusiasm and the 
aspirations of the past. Obviously Reims in that year 


1 Dean Kitchin, Hzstory of France, vol. i. Book I. c. vii. 
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486 swarmed with clergy, all held well in hand under 
the authority and discipline of a prelate whose cour- 
age, sanctity, elevation of character, quickness of wit, 
and lofty wisdom contributed to secure to him as 
boundless an ascendency over those who had every- 
thing to gain by peace as Clovis himself, colossal as 
his image appears to us as we look back upon him, 
could exercise by the tremendous force of his irresisti- 
ble will upon the grizzly warriors who had everything 
to gain by war. A sort of tacit understand seems to 
have beer come to which was but the continuation of 
the understanding between the Romans and the Celtic 
nobility and landed gentry in the earlier times. The 
Franks were to be men of the sword. The bishops 
were to be the civil rulers—of the subdued. 





THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF CHURCH-GOING. 


From The British Weekly (London), September 3, 1896. 


[The British Weekly recently offered eight prizes for letters from 
the clergy and laity resident in England, Wales, Ireland and Scot- 
land. ‘These letters were to give answers to the question, ‘‘ Is Church 
Attendance Declining ?’’ The editorial comment on the letters is 
given below.—Ep. C. L.] 

Firty years ago Montalembert, visiting this country, 
was very deeply impressed by the spectacle of London 
on a Sunday morning. What struck him was that 
everything was suspended in the gigantic capital in 
obedience to God. In that centre of colossal business, 
of innumerable interests, and of the greatest trade in 
the universe he tound vast silence and complete re- 
pose, scarcely interrupted by the bells which called to 
prayer and by the immense crowds on their way to 
church. The spectacle taught him that there is an- 
other curb for a Christian people besides that made by 
bayonets, and that when the law of God is fulfilled 
with such a solemn submissiveness, “ God Himself 
charges Himself with the police arrangements.’’ Is 
the supremacy of religion in our country so external 
and visible now? On the whole the replies which we 
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have received from all parts of the kingdom to our 
question, Is Church attendance declining ? are not un- 
satisfactory. In England, allowance being made for 
the shifting of population, matters do not seem to have 
greatly altered. In Scotland there is evidently a de. 
cided decline, but when it is remembered how strictly 
the Lord’s ty used to be observed in Scotland, and 
what a strong force of public opinion compelled regu. 
lar attendance on the sanctuary, this is not surprising, 
and we may well hope that the tide will soon begin to 
turn. In Ireland and in Wales there is evidently no 
decrease, while in some places there is even an in- 
crease. All over the kingdom the practice of attend- 
ing once a day is growing, and this reduces the congre- 
gations. But it must be remembered that many lead- 
ing ministers do not plead tor this double attendance, 
and prefer to see their people engaged in Christian 
work. Dr. Guthrie said he would be quite willing to 
see his church comparatively empty at the second ser- 
vice, if he were sure that the members were employed 
in good work elsewhere. Mr. Moody, at the North- 
field Conference the other day, expressed himself in 
the same sense. We are by no means sure that this 
view is right. There are very few Christians who 
might not attend and should not attend Church ser- 
vices for two-and-a-half or three hours on Sunday. 
And this is all that is asked. If they cannot be present 
in their own church, they should be somewhere else. 
This question is one of vital importance. For if the 
attendance at church slackens, the whole Christian 
work and life of the congregations must inevitably 
suffer. The Church will cease to exercise its due in- 
fluence on the life of the country, and ministers will 
cease to do their work as it should be done if they have 
to preach to small and indifferent audiences. Nothing 
could more conduce to a true revival of religion than 
that our sanctuaries should be crowded by eager and 
ardent hearers. 

What is depressing in these replies is that very few 
of our correspondents can speak of growing interest 
in the things of God. In a certain way the churches 
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were never so active and never so liberal, and yet it 
seems that they barely hold their own, so far at least 
as attendance is concerned. This ought not to be. 
But we are afraid there can be no doubt of the fact. 
Very little progress is being made amongst the masse. 
outside the Church, and even those within show a ten- 
dency, not as yet pronounced, to become indifferents 
This is true of all the Churches. The ritualist party 
in the Church of England made headway for years, 
and a very shrewd observer, writing eight years ago, 
said that a religious revival permeated almost every 
class of society. But the High Church movement has 
spent its force, so far as the people are concerned. It 
still makes progress among the clergy, and may pos- 
sibly attract adherents from other branches of the 
Church. But this is all that can be said. Weare in 
presence of a general tendency affecting the whole 
field, a tendency from which some suffer more than 
others, but from which all are suffering. 

In considering remedies we would recall the words 
of one of the greatest and wisest religious teachers of 
England. Bishop Butler, in the only charge of his, 
that has been preserved, insists on the importance of 
maintaining the externals of religion. He was speak- 
ing ina day when the Christian cause was hap 
depressed in this country, and he insisted that thoug 
the form of godliness without the power was of no 
value, yet the form of godliness has to be maintained. 
Without stated periods of Christian worship all religion 
will soon vanish and be obliterated from the minds of 
by far the greater portion of mankind. Visible religion 
must have pillars to rest upon, and without visible re- 
ligion there cannot be invisible religion. Instead of 
treating the non-observance of the Lord's Day lightly, 
instead of speaking as if it mattered little whether or 
not the ordinances of the Church are well maintained, 
we ought to have astrong Christian public opinion en- 
forcing, so far as it can be enforced, the — of regu- 
lar attendance on public worship. _In particular, Chris- 
tian parents ought to see that their children are regu- 
larly present in the Church. It is almost vain to hope 
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that they will acquire this practice in later years, if 
they are left to themselves at the beginning. The 
arrangements of the Church should be bent as far as 
possible towards securing this end. There is no such 
satisfactory and promising congregation as one which 
is made up of families, families the members of which 
are naturally and in due course added to the fellow. 
ship of the Church. If the children are brought up to 
reverence the sacred Scriptures—to love the house of 
God and the cause of Christ and the day of the Lord 
—all will be well. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been a considerable development of 
Christian agencies, many of which provided for the 
attendance of children at halls while their parents 
were present at the regular church services. We be- 
lieve that the results of this practice have been alto- 
gether evil. The teaching communicated was gener- 
ally superficial in the highest degree, and those who 
received it were unfitted for more serious and weight 

instruction. In many churches it is difficult to find 
seats for families, and in many no provision is made 
for the wants ot children. These things should be set 
right, and set right at once, or we shall see graver 
consequences in the next generation. 

The period has been signalised by many develop- 
ments of Christian activity, most of which are still 
upon their trial. We have, for example, the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and Guilds and other institutions too numerous to men- 
tion. We have also, although in diminished numbers, 
special evangelistic services held throughout the coun- 
try. It cannot be too strongly said that these must be 
judged in the end of the day by their results on the 
life of the Church. If they add to the membership of 
the Church, if they increase the congregations of the 
Church, then they are according to the will of Christ 
and they will sind. Otherwise, they have no true 
life, and the sooner they perish the better. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get at the facts. But it would be 
well if Christian ministers would give the result of 
their experience. For example, we read that a popu- 
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lar evangelist has held services in a town which have 
been attended by many thousands. At the end, say, 
of six months, do the ministers of the town find that 
their work has gained anything by the evangelist’s 
presence? Has it been unaffected or has it been 
affected for evil? One of the great proofs that the re- 
vival of 1874 was a genuine movement was that, as 
many can testify, hundreds of churches throughout 
the country were quickened and increased. What is 
the result of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoons? Our 
knowledge is not sufficient to justify any attempt at an 
answer, but it is notorious that in certain cases where 
the Pleasant Sunday Afternoons are attended by 
crowds, the regular services of the Church attract 
small and diminishing congregations. We look with 
great and wistful interest on the results of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement. Certainly the basis and the 
professions of the Endeavourers are in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory, and there have been testimonies, 
though not so many as we could have wished have 
fallen in our way, that the life of the Church has been 
intensified by their labours. If the Christian Endeav- 
ourers will fill the empty pews in the churches, it will 
be owned by all that the movement is pre-eminently 
of God. If they do not, the movement will be con- 
demned, and must ultimately perish. Many of the 
wisest and most zealous Christians in this country look 
with very little favour on the multiplication of soci- 
eties within the Church, and believe that they drain 
the life of the great Divine Society which Christ in- 
stituted, and to which He committed His Gospel. 

But there is more than this. The great idea of the 
Church needs to be revived in Nonconformity. It 
has been well said that the endeavour of all the great 
Elizabethan Nonconformists was to give actual form 
and reality to what they believed to be Christ’s idea of 
His Church. They were consumed with a passion for 
recovering the ecclesiastical polity of Apostolic times. 
They sought to restore and secure the Divine idea of 
the Church through which alone the highest attain- 
ments of spiritual wisdom and blessedness can be 
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reached. It is true that they differed as to what par. 
' ticular form of ecclesiastical organisation could chins 
the sanction of the Church’s Head. But where they 
all agreed was in an intense enthusiasm for the idea of 
the Church and in an intense conviction that true loy- 
alty to Christ demanded that the idea should be ful. 
filled. As time wore on Nonconformists lost their 
hold of the great prerogatives and supernatural dig- 
nity which belong to the Church of Christ. They 
were interested in God on the one hand, and in the in- 
dividual soul on the other. For the rest, the particu- 
lar type of institutions was unimportant. The idea of 
the Church was relegated to an inferior place, and 
they became penetrated through and through with the 
spirit of Christian individualism. The same individ- 
ualism asserted itself strongly in their politics, and has 
now very largely perished. We need not discuss 
upon the present occasion what has been gained and 
what has been lost by the decline of what is known as 
the Manchester school. What we ought to insist upon 
is that the idea of Christian individualism has no sanc- 
tion in the New Testament. It is the Church as such 
that is the object ot God’s electing love and of Christ’s 
redeeming work, and it is in the Church, and in the 
Church alone, that the nobler altitudes of the Chris- 
tian life, the higher visions of the Divine purpose, and 
the victorious forms of spiritual power can be attained. 
Dr. Dale in his lectures on preaching says, if we re- 
member rightly, that in his earlier days he used to 
listen with se Pie contempt to preachers who urged 
upon their people the duty of regular attendance on 
public worship. He used to think that it he were a 
minister, he would preach well enough to make all 
this unnecessary. He lived to grow wiser. It is not 
a matter of indifference whether or not a Christian be- 
longs to the organised fellowship of the Church, and 
is a faithful and helpful member in his sphere. It isa 
clear Christian duty to serve the fellowship and be 
served thereby, and whoever neglects it must inevita- 
bly decline into baser forms of life, not perhaps into 
grosser sins, but into the sins of spiritual pride, un- 
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charitableness, and isolation which the Gospel brands 
with so deep a stigma. We ought by every means to 
make our churches true households of faith. The 
modern reserve of manners and the growth of large 
churches present difficulties, but they should be man- 
fully grappled with. How little we know the case of 
those who sit next us in our pews! Dr. Guthrie says: 
‘‘One of the finest saints at whose feet I ever sat told 
me on her dying bed how she had more than once wor- 
shipped with us both at the forenoon and afternoon 
services without having ever broken her fast, and how 
she and her little daughter (then sitting on the floor 
weeping by her dying mother) had sometimes passed 
the whole Sabbath day without any other food than 
the Word of God.’’ That eminent preacher and phil- 
anthropist was in favour of the provision of a real 
practical lovefeast for the poor of God’s household 
every Sabbath day. Whether this be feasible or not, 
certainly the true and Divinely appointed development 
for the energies of the Church is in —— the 
Church service in every possible way. Little can be 
accomplished by scolding, especially as those who are 
present do not need to be rebuked. When all is said 
and done, we shall always have to face the fact that the 
great majority of preachers are men of mediocre ability. 
What of that? Let us remember when we come into 
the sanctuary Who is there and what are the blessings 
which He has promised to those who meet in His 
name. Let us remeinber the other greater life that 
lies beyond and within this, and that those who sit 
beside us, it may be unknown, are to share with us in 
that life forever. In the joy and privilege of our citi- 
zenship with the saints and our heirship of the grace of 
life, we shall find our hearts filled with gladness and 
awe, and with exulting hopes for ourselves and our 
brethren. Our souls will take fire, and we shall sit in 
heavenly places with Christ Jesus, and know the irre- 
sistible attraction of the Invisible, the Eternal, and the 
Divine, and foresee the final triusnph of the love of 
God in Christ. 

Many of the letters we have received condemn in the 
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strongest manner the preaching of the higher criticism 
and the ignoring of the great themes of the Gospel as 
responsible for much indifference towards Church ser- 
vices. Especial blame is laid upon the former. The 
subject is too large to touch upon at the close of an 
article, but we hope to deal with it frankly next week. 





A WORD TO PREACHERS. 
From The Church Times (London), September 11, 1896, 


WHATEVER may be alleged against individual preach- 
ers and individual sermons, there can be no real reason 
to doubt that preaching in the English Church to-day 
is ona higher level of average ability than at any other 
period in her history. In the middle ages sermons 
were infrequent, even in the cathedrals and larger 
parish churches, and the priests were ministers of the 
sacraments rather than of the word. The preaching- 
friars supplied to some extent the need of sermons ; 
but within a few years from their foundation they had 
fallen from their first zeal; and their sermons had be- 
come mere strings of platitudes, freely interspersed 
with irrelevant, and even indecent, stories and jests to 
gain the popular ear. After the reaction of the Ref- 
ormation period, when sermons and preachers came 
in like a flood, it was found necessary to compile books 
of homilies, in order that the desire of the people for 
sermons might be satisfied even when their parish 
priest was a “‘dumb dog.”” From the next century, a 
few great, albeit prolix, preachers emerge ; but it does 
not appear that the average of preaching was very 
high even in London and the larger towns. It is not 
seldom that Samuel Pepys records in his diary that he 
heard “a cold sermon,’ ‘‘a poor, dry sermon,” “‘a 
poor, cold sermon,”’ “ an indifferent sermon,”’ that the 
preacher ‘‘ read all, and his sermon very simple,’’ or 
that he ‘‘ went to church, and heard a simple fellow ;”’ 
although Mr. Peter Gunning (atterwards me of 
Ely) invariably contents him, and of Stillingfleet he is 
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fain to admit that “‘ he did make a most plain, honest, 
good, grave sermon, in the most unconcerned and 
easy, yet substantial manner.” The average preachers 
of the eighteenth century were no better ; and the sur- 
vival of the presumably fittest sermons enables us to 
contemplate with resignation the loss of the others. 
With the Evangelical revival came a renewal of that 
personal piety which underlies all true and effective 
preaching ; with the Catholic revival came the study 
of accurate theology, without which preaching is worse 
than useless, the dissemination of the fruitful seed ot 
error. And it is scarcely too much to say that the 
average priest is to-day more competent and better 
equipped for the ministry of preaching than he has 
ever been. This is much to be thankful for. It may 
be contended with truth that there are too many ser- 
mons ; that custom demands more than can be ade- 
quately prepared. But the demand at any rate shows 
that there are willing hearers still, and that the pulpit 
has by no means lost its power. It is in response to 
the demand that the standard is continually rising, and 
that the “ poor, dry sermon’’ is less frequently heard 
than the ‘‘ plain, honest, good, grave sermon.’ 

The priesthood increasingly realises that it has a 
message to deliver, and takes pains that the message 
shall be adequately and attractively stated. But it 
has hardly yet begun to realise that the manner in 
which that message is delivered is of scarcely less im- 
portance than its matter. It is not of the slightest use 
that the sermon is of the highest excellence if the 
preacher be partially or wholly inaudible. And our 
own experience, which we imagine might be confirmed 
by the experience of many who attend churches here 
and there in their holiday rambles, confirms us in the 
belief that only a very small percentage of the clergy 
take any pains at alt tn the cultivation of those arts 
which conduce to the effective preaching of a sermon. 

In the case of some preachers it is their misfortune 
rather than their fault that they are monotonous, irri- 
tating, or inaudible ; but we think that they are few. 
There are not many voices which cannot be so trained 
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as to become the useful instruments of the preacher, 
It is not mere — of lung which is necessary, 
Fortunately nature has denied to the majority of 
preachers the possession of stentorian voices; and 
they are never really needed, even in large churches. 
What is necessary is not so much a volume of sound, 
as its wise direction and employment. The voice of 
the late Canon Liddon, for example, was in reality by 
no’ means powerful, but by clear and delicate articula- 
tion and exquisite modulation it more than sufficed his 
need, even for so vast an auditorium as the dome space 
of St. Paul’s. The nage who shouts is always less 
audible than one of far less lung-power whose vocal 
powers are trained and disciplined. 

One cause of poor delivery is a lazy carelessness, 
It is easy enough even for the preacher who has once 
learned them, to forget the precepts of elocution and 
the practice of them, and to lapse into faults. Espe. 
cially is this the case with the country clergy. The 
priest who ministers in a small church, where his voice 
is familiar to every member of the congregation, if he 
has no candid friend to tell him of his faults, and hears 
few other preachers, is apt to slide insensibly into tricks 
and habits of which he may become suddenly and pain- 
fully conscious if he is called upon to preach in a large 
church, or from an unfamiliar pulpit. For the art of 
elocution and of declamation is one which needs con- 
tinual practice, and a constant vigilance against the 
insidious entry of faults of locution. And in this, as 
in all things, bad habits are hard to cure. 

There is in the minds of many clergy a prejudice 
against any kind of technical training in the art of 
preaching, or of voice-production ; a prejudice arising 
from the mistaken idea that any kind of technical train- 
ing involves some degree of artificiality. Some preach- 
ers seem almost to pride themselves upon their disre- 
gard of elocutionary principles ; just as certain people, 
affecting to think that the cultivation of good man- 
ners and politeness is a form of insincerity, pride 
themselves upon their brusqueness. It is needless to 
say that such an idea, even though it originate in the 
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laudable desire for perfect honesty and naturalness, is 
wholly erroneous and mischievous in its results. It is 
one thing to cultivate the arts of rhetoric and elocution 
to the point of exaggeration and formality ; it is quite 
another to employ them legitimately. Of the two ex- 
tremes it may even be said that the excess is to be pre- 
ferred to the defect; for while an affected or too 
dramatic preacher may conceivably be as ludicrous as 
one who mumbles, stutters, or shouts, an audible ser- 
mon has at least the chance of being useful, whereas 
an inaudible sermon, or one delivered with every fault 
of locution, is likely to be not only useless, but posi- 
tively irritating gad wisaiiaenns, There is every dif- 


ference between due care and over-elaboration ; and 
the preacher who aims at saying what he has to say in 
the most fitting and persuasive manner can never be 
accused justly of formality or self-consciousness. 

It is easier to advance criticism than to point out 
remedies. But here the initiative clearly lies with the 
Bishops. It is naturally difficult for them to insist on 


new tests and higher qualifications at a time when can- 
didates for Holy Orders are less numerous than they 
were ten years ago. But at present they devote very 
little attention to a matter of primary importance ; and 
where a test exists it is of a very superficial nature. 
In one diocese, where the examination standard in 
other things is high, the candidate for Deacon’s Orders 
reads aloud a chapter of the Bible at one end of a long 
room, while the Bishop writes letters at the other, 
looking up on the cessation of the reading to offer a 
few useful, if caustic, criticisms. In another diocese 
it is actually the irreverent custom to gather the ordi- 
nation candidates into a chapel, when they are assem- 
bled for the examination, me to assign to each a small 
portion of Evensong, until the whole Office has been 
gone through in a disjointed and disorderly fashion. 
It is possible that other Bishops may apply more 
searching tests, though in every diocese there may be 
met scores of clergy who are evidence to the contrary. 

The theologicai colleges share the responsibility. 
In most there is some pretence of instruction in elocu- 
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tion; in none, so far as we are aware, is it made a 
reality by the patient individual instruction which is 
alone of any service in the cultivation of the individual 
voice, and the eradication of individual faults. In 
more than one of our colleges elocution and its teacher 
have been regarded in much the same light as the 
French language and its professor at a public school, 
a variation from the normal course of the daily round 
by no means to be taken seriously. 

Nor can we altogether acquit those clergy who, by 
giving titles to candidates for ordination, assume 
some responsibility for their direction in the duties of 
their office, at least during the year of their diaconate. 
It may be that the deacon, especially if he be fresh 
from a theological college, is a little impatient of cor- 
rection, and even anxious to offer instruction himself, 
so that his superior is fain to preserve a discreet silence. 
But it is the duty of the superior, no less to the deacon 
than to the congregation, to point out such faults as 
may be curable before they are stereotyped into habits. 

nd, last, but not least, those clergy are most cen- 
surable who are conscious of their faults and acquiesce 
in them, preferring to cripple their own usefulness 
rather than to take a little trouble to extend it. 

It is a little late in the day to be insisting that, at 
least, an elementary knowledge of the first principles 
ot elocution is a necessity for the clergy. But the 
necessity exists with no adequate preparation for mect- 
ing it; and a large proportion of the clergy are not 
even awake to the necessity. And it is much to be 
wished that they could hear themselves as others hear 
them, or in default of that, listen to such criticisms on 
the sat of the laity as it has lately been our lot to 
overhear. It is safe to assert that in no other body of 
men whose career or professional usefulness depends 
in great measure upon the voice, is its training so sys- 
tematically neglected. In this, as in many details re- 
lating to the training of the priesthood, we may learn 
many a lesson from our Roman brethren. The Roman 
priest is not only taught with the utmost care how to 
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repare his sermons, he is instructed also how to de- 
fiver them effectively. 

The pulpit, as we have said, is still a power in Eng- 
land. It is possible that in any case it may not long 
remain so ; it will certainly lose its influence the more 
rapidly it the clergy do not use every legitimate means 
to attract and retain the attention of their hearers. It 
avails nothing that a preacher’s message be moving or 
instructive to the last degree if it be partially or wholly 
inaudible, or if it be delivered feebly, monotonously, 
or ludicrously. Clergy cannot really afford nowadays 
to offer to the laity one more inducement to stay away 
from church. 

‘“ What was the sermon about?” asked one layman 
of another, after the visit of a well-known dignitary, as 
they left the church together. ‘‘I haven’t an idea,’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ except that it was about forty min- 
utes.”’ 





CANONIZED POPES OF ROME. 


BY CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 
From The Rock (London), September 11, 1896. 


THE list of canonized Bishops of Rome, called Popes, 
is very suggestive. A popular Roman Catholic work, 
Catholic Belief, by Dr. Fad di Bruno, endorsed and rec- 
ommended by the late Cardinal Manning, purports to 
give a list of 257 Popes of Rome—claiming St. Peter 
as the first Bishop of Rome—to Pius IX., and the letter 
‘“‘S’’ is added to those who are alleged to be saints in: 
Heaven. Of these 257 Popes, only seventy-eight are 
alleged to have been worthy of being made saints. 
We have been furnished with several other lists of 
Popes, notably in the Corpus Furis Canonici or Canon 
law of Rome; the compilers the Councils, Labbzus 
and Cossart (who in a similar manner designate the 
‘‘ Canonized”’) and Cardinal Baronius in his Annals. 
These lists vary in several important particulars. 

The following table, compiled from Catholic Belief,. 
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gives a summary of the Popes that have been canon. 
ized. If we are to take this list as an indication ot the 


acknowledged sanctity of Popes, “ how are the mighty 
fallen !’’ 


. Peter A.D. 42to Felix IV. A.D. 526 56 Popes, 56 Saints, 
. BonifaceII. ‘‘ 530toBenedict III. ‘“* 85550 ‘“ a7 * 
. NicholasI. ‘‘ 858toGregory VII. ‘‘ 107350 ‘“ 

4. Victor III. ‘* 1087to John XIII. ‘* 141050 =“ 
. Martin V. ‘“ 1417to Pius IX. ‘* 1846 51 


257 


There is a diversity of opinions who it was that first 
introduced the system of canonization. According to 
the ecclesiastical historian, the Abbé Fleury, the first 
act of canonization took place in the year 933, under 
John XV., ot Ulderic, Bishop of Augsburg. Ferraris, 
a Romish author of great repute, said that the first sol- 
emnization was by Leo III., in 804; but he adds, 
‘this is uncertain” (826. Prompt., Tom. vii. sec. xix. 
Francf. 1781). Picard, the French antiquarian, said: 
‘* We do not find an example of solemn canonization 
before that of St. Suibert, canonized by Leo IIL, at 
the commencement of the ninth century, but some 
attribute the first solemn canonization to Pope Adrian 
III. [A.D. 884] ; others that Ulderic was canonized by 
John XIV. or XV., was the first act of canonization. 
To Pope Alexander III., A.D. 1160, is, by some, ac- 
corded the glory of the first institution.’’—(Céremonies 
et coutumes religieuses. Tom. 1., pt. ii., p. 143, Amster- 
dam, 1723.) It was Alexander III. who issued a de- 
cree that none should be invocated as a saint until 
canonized by a Pope. 

1. On referring to the above table it will be seen that 
the first fifty-six Popes are all declared to be saints in 
Heaven. his includes the two Bishops, Liberius and 
Felix II., who had both subscribed to the Arian heresy ; 
and, to that extent, were heretics. In the list given 
by Labbzus, Felix is not reckoned as a legitimate 
Pope, and Liberius is not marked as a saint. That 
they both fell into heresy is admitted. This reduces 
the list to fifty-four during the first period. But we 
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utterly fail to discover when they were duly canonized 
to bring them within the law ot Alex. III. Of these 
fifty-seven Bishops of Rome, the first thirty-one (save 
Dionysius, A.D. 261) are said to have been martyrs. 
As to by far the greater part of these, there is not a 
scrap of evidence to assure us that they were martyrs ; 
their history is a myth. 

2. From Boniface II. to Benedict III., of the fifty 
Popes, we are here told that there are seventeen saints. 
If, however, we consult the list given by Labbzus, we 
find that he omits nine, viz., Boniface I., Boniface IV., 
Eugenius I., Vitalianus, Gregory III., Paul I., Leo 
III., Pascal, and Leo IV.; thus reducing the seven- 
teen to eight ! 

3. From Nicholas I. to Gregory VII. of the fifty 
Popes we have only three saints ! 

4. From Victor III. to John XIII. of the next fifty 
Popes we have only one saint, Clement V. (A.D. 1294). 
He was a good and holy man; and if any Pope de- 
served to be called a saint it was Clement V. But 
mark what followed. He was seized by his successor 
in ‘‘the Chair,’’ Boniface VIII., while in his retreat at 
Abruzzi, who imprisoned the venerable Bishop in the 
castle of Francone, in Campagnia, and caused him to 
be shut up in a filthy dungeon, so narrow that he could 
scarcely stretch himself out at length, where he died. 
—(See Reynaldes’ Annals, an: 1295, p. 174.) Surely 
Boniface did not consider him a saint ! 

5. From Martin V. to Pius IX. there were fifty-one 
Popes. When Labbeus published his list, there was 
no other saint. Catholic Belief gives one canonized 
Pope during this period—Pius V. (1566-1572). He 
was canonized in 1712 by Clement XI.; that is 150 
years atter his death. Pius V. was a merciless per- 
secutor and murderer of what he was pleased to call 
heretics. In the act of canonization, among his virtues 
recorded, which entitled him to the great honour of 
saintship, we read, ‘‘ His unhesitating zeal in striking 
with his dread anathema the impious Teeretie Elizabeth, 
the pretended Queen Elizabeth, the slave of shameful 
vices, as a heretic, and the favourer of heretics; ab- 
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solving her subjects from their allegiance, and depriv- 
ing herself, by pontifical authority, of her pretended 
right to the throne of England.’’—(See Acta Canoniza. 
tionis Pit V., &c., Rome 1720. Ex-Typ. Vatic. Litere 
Decretales Clement XT, Junis 1. 1712, sec. 27.) 

It appears, therefore, of the 257 Popes of Rome, they 
can find only sixty-four worthy of being declared saints 
in Heaven. 





THE CONTROL OF OUR THOUGHTS. 
BY REV. F. B. MEYER. 
From The Golden Rule, September to, 1896. 


UNTIL you have learned to control your thoughts, 
= will never be able to live a godly and righteous 
ife. As aman thinketh in his heart, so is he; and it 
is because the thoughts that we entertain in the hos- 
telry of the soul are such worthless and vain ones that 
our words and acts often bring so heavy a disgrace on 
the Name we love. Well might the wise man say, 
‘* Keep thy heart above all keeping, for out of it are 
the issues of life.’”” When the heart is right, the ear 
and the eye and the mouth and the foot will necessarily 
obey its promptings ; but when the heart is wrong, 
filled with tides of ink, like the cuttlefish, it will en- 
velop itself in the impurity to which it gives vent. 

There are many that pride themselves on their out- 
ward behavior, on not having traversed the rights of 
God and man ; they even bear a Christian name, and 
are engaged in Christian work, but their minds are 
full of lewd and vile thoughts, which desecrate the 
sacred precincts of the soul that was meant to be the 
temple of God alone. Thus the beasts driven into the 
temple courts filled them with their stench, and de- 
manded the interposition of Christ. Does your heart 
conform to the Master’s description of the house in 
which there is no part dark, or is it like some gloom 
cave, in which slimy things crawl at their will? lf 
the latter, if you habitually permit evil things to have 
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right of way through you, or lodging within you, re- 
member that in God’s sight you are held guilty equally 
with those that indulge in evil acts, because you are 
withheld, not by your fear of him, but by your desire 
to maintain your position among men. That you know 
the better, and yet secretly allow the worst, only ag- 
gravates your sin in his sight, to which all things are 
naked and open. Remember, also, that the secret 
working of evil thoughts will inevitably show itself 
sooner or later, just as the insidious work of the white 
ant in the wood will prepare for the sudden collapse of 
the house. 

Do not -— that you cannot control your thoughts. 
It is perfectly certain that you can. It would be true 
if you should say that you had not controlled them. 
Your mind has been like a public-house, whose swing- 
ing doors on the level of the pavement make it so easy 
of access for every passer-by. You have allowed any 
thought that chose to enter and tell its tale, like the 

ilgrims in Chaucer’s masterpiece. Now it is per- 
ectly certain that we all have the God-given power of 
excluding bad and vain thoughts, or of turning toward 
whatsoever things are true, honorable, just, pure, 
lovely, gracious. “ If there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.”’ 

Supposing there is some one evil thought which is 
always haunting you, coming back perpetually, spread- 
ing itself between you and everything as a blue mist, 
poisoning the springs of love, life, an —_ natural 
enjoyment, you should label it, stamp it with the brand 
of your moral censure and disapprobation. Say, 
‘ This is an evil, hell-born thought.’’ Place it beneath 
the ban of your excommunication. What will be the 
result? Every time it occurs you will remember what 
you have thought and said of it. Like Cain, it will 
bear the mark of the curse wherever it comes. As 
soon as it shadows your path, or puts its head in 
through the swinging doors, you will accost it as a 
criminal, and bid it begone. There are men that have 
done this with their dreams. Before sleeping they 
have said to themselves, ‘‘ If such or such visions dare 
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to force their way through the curtains of the night, 
they are burglars coming to steal peace, purity, and 
heaven.”’ Such a thought has aroused them from 
their slumbers ; with a start they have awakened to 
detect the stealthy tread of the intruder, and to bid 
him begone in the name of God. 

All this gains additional emphasis in the sight of 
Christ. He counts evil thoughts as traitors, not only 
to us, but to himself. Like the Psalmist we may say, 
“ T hate vain thoughts,’’ not only because of the curse 
they bring to my heart, but for the grief they give to 
my King. Intrusion is forbidden by the double bar. 
rier of our own choice and, more than all, of the keep- 
ing power of Jesus. Let the peace of God keep the 
door of heart and mind, scrutinizing each intruder, and 
turning back the unfit. Let the Holy Spirit bring 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
Let the faithful Saviour have the keeping of the soul 
intrusted to him, that he may watch every menacing 
thought that lurks in the shadow and steals up the 

len. He is well able to keep what is committed to 

im. He will not fail the suppliant whose lips are 
familiar with one of the greatest of uninspired prayers, 
—‘* Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love 
thee and worthily magnify thy holy name.’ If only 
you would ask Christ to undertake the straining out 
of unworthy, vain, proud, jealous, and evil thoughts, 
you would find that he would be as vigilant as the 
warder that from his watch-tower detects the spy or 
traitor. 

Then as to the control of good thoughts ; each of us 
has the power of arresting a current of thinking, and 
of turning the attention to some new subject or topic 
of interest. It has been recommended that we should 
carry about a little card with four or five words writ- 
ten clearly upon it, each being associated with some 
tender or startling memory, such as ‘‘ mother,’’ the 
name of some pure, sweet child, the place of a great 
deliverance, the date of some miraculous interposition, 
so that a new train of thought might be suggested, 
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and the mind be filled with light and love. Some of 
those that have adopted this plan have spoken warmly 
of its advantages. They have related how in moments 
when the rabble rout of evil imaginations was bursting 
into the soul, they were cast forth before the angel 
form of some holy memory. 

Let this be as it may, there is surely a more excel- 
lent way. If any name is an amulet against evil, or an 
incentive to holy thinking, the name of Jesus will best 
meet the requirements of the soul. There is no name 
like his. Blessed Spirit, remind us of it, and when 
passion begins to rise and howl without, like the win- 
ter’s wind, stand within our heart, and speak the name 
that is above every name, till the storm subsides, and 
there is a great calm. 

There is something better still. Let us abide in 
Christ, so that he shall become the very element of our 
existence, permeating and penetrating our inner na- 
ture. When his life is strong within us, it will be sen- 
sitive to the least approach of evil, as the mirror in the 
ancient fable detected the slightest taint of imposture 
and falsehood. When his life is strong within us, it 
will repeal everything that is alien to itself with re- 
pugnance and swiftness that shall admit of no remon- 
strance. When his life is strong within us, it will con- 
trol all imaginings and thinkings, subjecting them to 
his sway, transfiguring them with his light, yoking 
them to the chariot of his victorious progress. 


London, England. 
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The Lambeth Conference. by others. The full programme 
includes subjects of great import 

Tue Lambeth Conference, to to theChurch. Some, indeed, are 
be held next year, will be looked rather formal, and will provoke 
forward to with much interest, little or no discussion ; but others 
not merely by Episcopalians, but strike right at the roots of the 
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strength of the Church. What 
action will be taken as to the re- 
lation of modern critical study to 
the true conception of the Bible? 
How far should the process of 
centralization go in the form of a 
central consultative body and a 
tribunal of reference? What 
stand is to be taken as to the rela- 
tion of the Church of England to 
that of Rome, those of the East 
and the Nonconformists? The 
Reformed Church in Spain, the 
Church Missionary Society’s dis- 
cussion with Bishop Blythe, the 
general question of the standing 
of missionary bishops, will prob- 
ably occasion some interesting 
discussion, while the whole sub- 
ject of the ritual will come up un- 
der the heading of ‘‘ additional 
services’’ to the k of Common 
Prayer. Were the Conference 
intended to be merely a congress 
where matters of interest could 
be discussed, without, however, 
coming to any decision, leaving 
each member free to think for 
himself, it would be interesting 
andinstructive. Thestatements, 
however, are to go forth with a 
certain authority. Will the ten- 
dency be toward increased church- 
ly, even prelatical, authority, or 
will there be developed an in- 
creased individualism, looking 
toward a disintegration? Will 
the great idea of Imperial Feder- 
ation, which has so captivated 
some of England’s political states- 
men, obtain a hold on the Church, 
or will the colonial independence 
of the State be paralleled by ec- 
clesiastical independence? It is 
a good sign that the bishops are 
not afraid to face these difficul- 
ties. If they are fairly and wise- 
ly met, the Conference cannot 
fail to be of immense service to 
the Church Catholic, as well as 
the particular section most deep- 
ee The Independent, 
. Y. (Undenom.). 
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THE approaching Lambeth Con- 
ference formed the subject the 
other day of a conspicuously fool- 
ish leader in the (Roman) Catho- 
lic Times. That journal, com- 
menting on the second subject on 
the programme, ‘‘ the organiza- 
tion of the Anglican Commu- 
nion,’’ thus remarks: ‘‘ Imagine 
a Church destined by Christ to 
preach the Gospel to mankind 
never properly organizing itself 
until the close of the eighteenth 
century after He lived on earth ; 
then, and not till then, discussing 
the necessity of ‘a central con- 
sultative body’ and ‘a tribunal 
of reference!’’’ Did it not oc- 
cur to the writer that the very 
fact of there being a need to or- 
ganize now argues the rapid and 
marvellous extension of the lim- 
its of the Church of England 
from the narrow bounds of these 
islands to the Queen’s world-wide 
dominions, to say nothing of re- 
gions evangelized by the Church 
where the English sway is not 
acknowledged? At home the 
Church has always been a 
ized, but the amazing growth of 
the population in America and 
the colonies, the ever-advancing 
tide of English civilization in 
countries which were little more 
than names to us half a centu 
ago, have widened out the Churc 
of England into the great Angli- 
can Communion. Thus, to take 
a record of the last fifty years: 
in 1841, British North America 
had three Bishops, it now has 
twenty ; New Zealand had none, 
it now has seven ; Australia had 
one, it now has fourteen ; South 
Africa had none, it now has ten ; 
India had three, it now has nine ; 
the West Indies had one, they 
now have eight. Then, again, 
there are twenty colonial and 
missionary bishops holding mis- 
sion direct from the Metropolitan 
See of Canterbury. At the pres- 
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ent moment the Episcopate in 
communion with Canterbury 
numbers 277. And it is this fact 
which has transformed the See 
of Canterbury into a veritable pa- 
triarchate, and the altered cir- 
cumstances of the case, the spread 
of the Anglican Communion, nat- 
urally involve an -—.- sys- 
tem of organization. his is a 
measure which has not been de- 
layed for eighteen centuries, as 
the writer in question pretends, 
but is only now becoming impor- 
tant through the rapid march of 
events in the past fifty years. 

It is interesting to contrast with 
the (Roman) Catholic Times the 
intelligent and sympathetic re- 
marks of the Paris Dédazs, quoted 
in the Daily News. Educated 
Frenchmen watching the course 
of religious events see the Lam- 
beth Conference in its true sig- 
nificance. Thus the Dédats per- 
ceives that the Church of Eng- 


land is now something larger 


than a national church, even 
more than the church of a race. 
It considers that the presence at 
Lambeth, besides colonial bish- 
ops, of bishopsof America, China, 
and Japan, gives her a ‘ charac- 
ter of universality.’’ It com- 
ments particularly on the fact 
that the bishops of the United 
States recognize in the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury a primatial au- 
thority, and recognizes the need 
which circumstances have pro- 
duced of the consolidation of 
the Anglican communion.— 7he 
Church Times (London) (Ch. of 
Eng.). 
Religion in Schools. 


‘* A coop deal has already been 
accomplished in the way of prov- 
ing the practicability of teaching 
morals and right conduct in the 
public schools without any direct 
Teligious instruction, but the pre- 
vious question as to whether re- 
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ligion itself ought or ought not 
to be a subject of school study is 
by no means popularly answered. 
Many of our universities are re- 
ported to have given up compul- 
sory attendance at chapel ; but 
this never means the giving up 
of chapel services, only a removal 
of the stigma of a forced observ- 
ance. The common schools can- 
not, however, be on the plane of 
the universities; and it seems 
likely that an effort will shortly 
be made by the united evangeli- 
cal bodies to have a certain time 
set apart for regular religious in- 
structiou. The recent attempt 
made by the party of the Estab- 
lished Church in England to force 
sectarian instruction into the 
board schools proved a disastrous 
failure, but only because there 
all the evangelical forces united 
with the Unitarian in opposing a 
measure which was not their 
own. In this country the condi- 
tions will be entirely different ; 
and, should the sects which now 
unite in Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and Christian En- 
deavor Societies, both of which 
exclude Unitarians, join in a 
great popular clamor for sectarian 
education in the public schools, 
they would probably have a nu- 
merical majority.”"—7Z7he Chris- 
tian Register, Boston (Unit.). 


‘““WeE think the cases where 
students are harmed by attend- 
ance on compulsory services are 
extremely few. A great many 
of them are expected to attend 
services when at home on vaca- 
tions ; why should all restrictions 
be thrown aside during term 
time? Nor can any one who has 
no religious training and inherits 
no religious feeling suffer greatl 
in being required to begin eac 
day by participating in a short 
and helpful service of worship. 
He must be a very weak and nar- 
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row man who is thereby alienated 
from the religious life and made 
a bitter critic of religious forms 
and institutions. We should be 
sorry to see college authorities 
yielding to the clamor of under- 
graduates. Harvard is so essen- 
tially different in its internal life 
from most of our colleges that the 
fact that free worship has been 
established there cannot be cited 
as proof that it would work hap- 
pily under other conditions. e 
agree entirely with President 
Franklin Carter of Williams, who, 
in his last commencement report, 
touching upon the agitation of 
the matter among his own stu- 
dents, says: ‘ Whatever may be 
the ultimate solution of the relig- 
ious problem for the New Eng- 
land colleges, the almost univer- 
sal usage still prevailing clearly 
shows that the managers of these 
institutions do not believe that 
the method adopted by Harvard 
{in regard to the success of which 
very diverse testimony is re- 
ceived) is sure to promote else- 
where the best interests of the or- 
ganism as a whole.’ ’’— Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


“Ir is a difficult question to 
answer how the moral education 
of children can be carried on 
without religion. Certainly a 
school where religion is made the 
tule of life has always been most 
successful in producing the best 
types of human character. The 

rst schools of the modern world 
were Christian schools. To these 
Christian schools and colleges the 
present day owes its best achieve- 
ments, its highest advantages, 
the activities of its incessant prog- 
ress. A school without religion 
is next door to a school of crime. 
And where the literature of his- 
tory and of human life are studied 
as necessary parts of the course, 
by what argument can the litera- 
ture of religion be excluded from 
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the studies of children and youth ? 
Morals are best based on religion, 
and the complete document of re- 
ligion is found in the Bible.’”— 
he Churchman, N. Y. (P. E.). 


Rome and Anglican Orders, 


For some time back it has been 
known that the Roman Curia was 
studying the question of its rela- 
tion to the orders of such other 
episcopal bodies as the Anglican, 
and in some quarters it was fond- 
ly hoped that by some kind of 
recognition of their validity on 
the part of the Pope the way 
might be paved for a reunion. 
In view of this all possible influ- 
ence has been brought to bear by 
the extreme High Church party 
to secure a pronouncement that 
might afford some hope. Even 
Mr. Gladstone was induced to 
write a letter to the Pope strong- 
ly urging him to take that course. 
Ait hope of success, however, has 
now been crushed by the Pope’s 
latest encyclical, which has just 
been given to the public, in which 
he asserts with all the distinctness 
of his predecessors, the exclusive 
claims of Rome tosupremacy and 
the impossibility of recognizing 
in any way those who are sepa- 
rated from it either in jurisdiction 
or doctrine. There is but one 
way of reunion, and that is by 
complete submission. We can- 
not say that we are surprised at 
this attitude. The surprising 
thing would have been if any 
other attitude had been taken. 
Nor can we say that we much re- 
gretit. Itis better, on the whole, 
that we should know exactly 
where Rome stands, and any pos- 
sible reunion that might have 
been brought about by a confu- 
sion of the issues between Ro- 
manism and Protestantism would, 
in the long run, have been fatal 
to true religion. We shall not 
tival Rome’s arrogance by say- 
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ing that the reunion of Christen- 
dom is possible only by all sub- 
mitting themselves to Protestant 
authority, but we do say that it is 
possible only by all submitting 
to the unqualified authority of 
the New Testament. hen 
Rome reforms herself by discard- 
ing her unscriptural dogmas and 
her superstitious practices, then 
it will be time to discuss the ques- 
tion of union, and not before. 
Meantime it must be rather gall- 
ing for our High Church friends 
to have all their advances spurned 
and their boasted orders de- 
nounced as schismatic. There is 
not much worthy satisfaction to 
be found in the spectacle by 
Presbyterians, but it is at least 
amusing to see the wry faces they 
make over the medicine they 
have been dealing out so plenti- 
fully to others when they are 
called upon to swallow it them- 
selves. The best thing we can 
wish for them is that the dose 
may cure them, and that they 
may soon reach the stage in 
which medizeval fancies will cease 
to trouble them. The belief in 
apostolical succession, like the 
belief in ghosts and witches, be- 
longs to a past age, and the soon- 
er it is got quit of, the better. 
To maintain, as some do, that the 
ministration of the Holy Spirit is 
confined to those who pretend to 
it, is to belie history and ignore 
the plainest facts.— The Presby- 
tertan Review, Toronto. 


‘““THe Abbé Portal, who has 
come to a very reasonable view 
of the validity of English orders, 
has been snaking an address un- 
der the auspices of Lord Halifax, 
on ‘ Reunion with Rome.’ When 
we state that his verdict was non 
possumus, modified by a kindly 
tribute to the English Church, 
with a hope for better things in 
the future, we have described 
almost all he felt himself bound 
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to admit. He distinguished, of 
course, between the ‘Catholic 
Church’ and the‘ English Church,’ 
although the English Church 
claims to be Catholic. One sug- 
_ thing he did, however, 
et drop. He thought that Rome 
might view the situation in a dif- 
ferent light if the Churches of 
Russia and England were first 
to effect a union ; for this we take 
to be the meaning of the followin 
weighty words: ‘England an 
Russia are centres of religious in- 
fluence of the greatest importance, 
and if, as thoughtful observers 
are beginning to think not im- 
robable, the Churches of Eng- 
and and Russia should be 
brought into a closer relationship 
than exists at present, it is im- 
possible not to see that such a 
union cannot be without its effect 
on the Catholic Church and the 
Latin races.’ Napoleon said that 
Providence was on the side of 
strong battalions. Is it possible 
that Popes are also to be over- 
awed, like civil powers, by strong 
political and ecclesiastical coali+ 
tions, and the force of powerful 
majorities? We believe it is; 
but we do not see how even the 
reunion of England with the 
Eastern Church could prove that 
the Pope is fallible, or that the 
immaculate conception isa myth.” 
—The Churchman, N. Y.(P. E.). 


‘* Or course every well-inform- 
ed person knew already that this 
matter of the validity of orders 
is, from the Roman point of view, 


only subsidiary. It is one of the 
questions which must be settled 
before unity can be accomplished, 
for we regard it as certain that 
no — between Rome and 
England is possible without rec- 
ognition of English orders ; but 
the Pope now reminds us, if re- 
minding were needful, that the 
main obstruction still remains, 
That obstruction is the claim of 
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papal supremacy by divine right 
and original institution. That 
was the rock on which Rome and 
England split. Time and con- 
flict have not worn it away in any 
degree. On the contrary, within 
the present century, this great 
barrier has been strengthened 
and fortified rather than weak- 
ened. It is for this reason both 
Mr. Gladstone and other eminent 
persons have taken pains to indi- 
cate that no unity is possible un- 
til the Roman Church has seen 
its way to great modifications of 
its present claims and a decisive 
readjustment of the position it 
has hitherto maintained. Mean- 
while, it is possible the document 
before us (the Pope’s encyclical) 
may foreshadow some kind of fa- 
vorable decision at Rome of the 
immediate subject of considera- 
tion. If so, it will be the first 
time since the early days of Eliza- 
beth that Rome has stirred from 
her attitude of simple repudiation 
of the English Church and rejec- 
tion of all her claims.’’— The Liv- 
ing Church, Chicago (P. E.). 


Ethics and Politics. 


OnE is moved to ask: Who, 
pray, built the railroads of the 
South and West which have add- 
ed millions on millions of dollars 
to the value of Southern and 
Western lands by bringing them 
into close contact with the world 
needing and demanding what 
they produce? Who but Eastern 
capitalists and trustees of estates 
and farmers and clerks and mas- 
ter mechanics? The savings of 
all classes in the Eastern States 
have been invested in these en- 
terprises, and millions upon mill- 
ions of dollars have been lost in 
them by all classes. No greater 
mistake has ever been made than 
is made in the present assumption 
by the South and West that the 
‘* gold bugs’’ are the persons who 
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have been investing money in 
Western enterprises, and no 
greater misconception has been 
harbored than that these invest- 
ments have been highly profita- 
ble. The truth is that many of 


— have proved almost a dead 


oss. 

So the ‘‘ gold bug”’ States might 
ask with propriety: Who have 
aided Western and Southern men 
to acquire property by means of 
loans? Who have given liber- 
ally to endow colleges, to build 
schools, to aid all manner of phil- 
anthropic endeavors in Southern 
and Western localities? Who 
have actually paid the postal 
charges on the mails of large sec- 
tions of the South and West, and 
are paying them to-day? The 

stal revenues of some Populist 

tates to-day do not pay the cost 
of their postal service. Why 
should there be these charges 
against the East, these animosi- 
ties from the South and West? 
Why not acknowledge our mu- 
tual dependence ? hy not con- 
sider all the facts? The free 
coinage of silver will profit no 
one but the owners of silver 
mines and, temporarily, the men 
they employ. hy abuse the 
East because it strives for sound 
money, real, honest money, and 
opposes a dollar that is a lie on 
its face? What possible benefit 
can come from sectional animosi- 
ty? The South and West can 
rely upon it as the truth every- 
where and always, that capital 
can be acquired only by earning 
and saving sound money, and by 
intelligent industry continued for 
years. Coining money does not, 
will not, put money in the pock- 
ets of the overwhelming majority 
of men.— Zhe Christian Intellt- 
gencer, N. Y, (Dutch Ref.). 


On the matter of religion in 
business the Christzan Advocate 
(M. E.) says : ‘‘ In business trans- 
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actions it is the —<_ of the Chris- 
tian in dealing with his fellow-men 
to be governed by the principles 
of equity, to give an equivalent 
in goods or money for what he 
buys, and to return an equivalent 
in money or goods for the price 
received by him for what he sells; 
the equivalent representing the 
value, the work, and the risk; 
and it is his duty to apply the 
golden rule as to the profit which 
he will put upon his wares and 
services, charging others what he 
conscientiously believes that they 
would have a right to charge him 
under a reversal of the circum- 
stances. If any whom he trusts 
do not pay him, it is the duty of 
the Christian to consider whether 
the character and action of the 
debtor are such as to justify in- 
dulgence, and, second, whether 
he can grant indulgence with due 
regard to his own solvency, and 
to make the decision under the 
influence of the golden rule. 
Should he, however, conclude 
that the debtor is endeavoring to 
impose upon him, it is his privi- 
lege to resort to the civil law in 
order to secure the enforcement 
of justice ; and if he thinks the 
debtor worthy of indulgence, if 
he concludes it is impossible for 
him to grant it and maintain his 
own solvency, it is then his Chris- 
tian duty, though he will regret 
the necessity, to enforce his 
claims by law. Also, in every in- 
stance in which he has been swin- 
dled, it is his duty as a Christian, 
for the public welfare, to secure 
the trial and conviction and im- 
prisonment of the guilty person. 
We believe the man who pursues 
that course is doing God’s work 
asteally as the man who preaches 
the Gospel.” — The Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. (M. E.). 


Mr. Gomprrs, the President of 
the Federation of Labor, attributes 
the non-attendance of working 
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people as a class in the churches 
to the fact that the spirit that 
is now controlling the churches 
is not in sympathy with the 
toils and hardships of working 
men and women; that it looks 
with indifference upon the bur- 
dens and miseries wage-earn- 
ers are compelled to bear, and 
that it does not properly in- 
terpret the teachings of the 
Lord with respect to the poor. 
There may, possibly, be individ- 
ual churches of which this is true, 
but it is not true of the great 
body of the Christian churches of 
the present day. Never since the 
world began has so much been 
done to aid the wage-earner and 
to care for the poor as at the pres- 
ent day, and this is almost entire- 
ly the work of the churches or of 
organizations controlled by Chris- 
tian men and women. Willsome 
one tell us how many societies 
composed of infidels are busying 
themselves in helping the wage- 
earners and in caring for the 
poor? Are those who visit the 
prisons and hospitals, and go into 
narrow, filthy alleys and the mis- 
erable abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness, supplying the hun- 
gry with food and the naked with 
clothing, and sending physicians 
and medicines to the sick, in- 
fidels or Christian men and wom- 
en? The Christian churches 
have not yet attained to the full 
measure of duty to the wage- 
earner and the poor, but they are 
rapidly moving in that direction.”’ 
—The Presbyterian Banner. 


‘*Po.itTics, in philosophical clas- 
sification, is a combination of eco- 
nomics and of ethics, and these 


are inseparable. The ethics in 

litics is compressed in the max- 
im ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ 
because dishonesty and wrong- 
doing in civil affairs always 
bring retribution, and this retri- 
bution falls upon the whole peo- 
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ple—each must suffer for the sins 
of the civil whole. The right 
and wrong in politics are no more 
difficult to understand and define 
than they are in personal conduct 
—and personal conduct they are, 
because the voter takes his full 
part in the right or the wrong 
that is done. It is a greater sin 
to vote for wrong-doing than to 
do it one’s self, because the pen- 
alty falls upon the innocent as 
well as upon the guilty, of the 
whole people, in the one case, 
and only upon a limited number 
of individuals in the other. The 
ethics of politics are as siraple as 
the golden rule, which is the basis 
of all ethics, of all honesty, jus- 
tice, and truth. The principle 
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upon which we say that it is a 
greater sin to vote for a wrong 
than to commit a wrong, is recog- 
nized by the common law of Great 
Britain and America. If one 
man, by himself, commits assault, 
battery, trespass, or other viola. 
tion of law and good order, the 

nalty is comparatively light, 

ut if three men combine to do 
the contemplated wrong, it is 
called a riot, and the penaity 
against each is double or treble 
what it would be if they acted in- 
dependently and without concert, 
and did the same thing. The 


voter cannot lose his individual 
peng a Say my escape it ina 
Interior, Chicago 


crowd,’’— 
(Pres.). 
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It is a thoroughly good sign of the theological times 
that nine tenths of the theological books of to-day give 
the cry, Back to Christ. By means of the New Testa. 
ment critics this command was made the order of the 
day. Butat first it most largely meant back to Christ’s 
words—Did He say them ?—and to Christ’s works— 
How do you know He did them? Now, very evi- 
dently, the idea is, Back of Christ's words and works 
to Himself. All of this forms one of the most impor- 
tant changes of theological history. It is this change 
which is the ground conception of Dr. Gordon’s book. 

As reasons for this change the author gives, first (in 
the introductory chapter), “‘ the new world into which 
the Church has come’’—the new world, that is, ot 
both new thought and new material discovery, in 
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which, he says (p. 5), “‘ a revolution has already been”’ 
—one would prefer to say, is being—“ accomplished ;” 
and, second (chapter 3), what one might call the new 
history, that which insists on the great importance to 
us of to-day of every hour of yesterday, and will hardly 
allow there is anything so tar out of sight as to be 
called prehistoric. 

The revolution thus being accomplished is described 
in chapter 2 (by far the best work in the book) as 
“ the gains manward and Godward in current thought 
of Christ.’’ Of the present Christ, as over against the 
Christ dead in Palestine centuries ago, and the per- 
sonal Christ as more than, and the way to, His ethics : 
‘‘ The morality of Christ is the morality for man.” 
(One would imagine that ‘‘for’’ a slip for ‘‘ of;’’ it 
seems to give away the very position for which the 
author contends—namely, that the morality of Christ 
is the morality of man, that is, the morality belonging 
to man as man. 

Perhaps the most interesting moment of the book 
follows in the author’s proposition that the great ‘* de- 
fect in current thought of Christ’’ lies in *‘ an overdone 
principle of identity.” That is to say: ‘*‘ The old 
manner of thought seemed to push God, even God in 
Christ, farther and farther away from humankind.” In 
modern reaction came the pantheism which brought 
God back into His world, indeed, only it made Him 
altogether identical with His world. And so men are 
only too ready to believe in a Christ identical in all 
neepeehs with their humanity. It is this which the 
author boldly disavows : ‘* It should be clearly under- 
stood that the denial of the possible supreme divinit 
of Jesus means the possible destruction of all individ- 
uality’’ (p. 97), and with that Dr. Gordon begins his 
conception of the deity of Christ as the true and only 
ground for the real divinity of humanity. ‘* Those 
who would disprove (here a slip of the pen has seem- 
ingly been made in omitting the words, the possibility 
of) the singular divinity of Jesus must imitate the final 
act of Samson, gathering into the temple our entire 
humanity, and when the pillars whereon the structure 
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stands are shaken, the only being left to mourn our 
dead race will be the solitary God whose desolateness 
one would pity, if one could recover distinct existence 
long enough to exercise commiseration”’ (p. 99). We 
give this extract from the argument as calling atten- 
tion to the way in which it is possible in a thoroughly 
radical book for a man to use his very radicalism in 
defence of historic truth. 

In chapter 3 is a fairly successful application of 
this revolutionized Christian thought to such modern 
puzzles as the higher criticism, the social problem, and 

hilosophic materialism. The part dealing with social- 
ism is hardly as clear and definite as one could wish, 
but one enjoys the references to Kidd’s ‘* Social Evo. 
lution” which occur at the beginning of it ; and in the 
discussion of modern materialism there occurs a pic- 
ture of Jesus’ attitude toward human life which is in 
every way delightful: *‘ Pessimism is impossible in 
the presence of Christ’’ (p. 232). 

The closing chapter of the book is devoted to the 
‘* Place of Christ in the Pulpit of To-day.”’ It sets 
forth the new-old conception of the modern preacher 
as nothing less than prophet, and discusses, inspira- 
tionally, his relations to (a good and modern phrase) 
‘“‘the multitudes under moral defeat.’’ In the later 
divisions of the chapter there seems to be an unneces- 
sary renewing of certain matters of discussion in other 
parts of the book on which no new light is really 
thrown. 

Dr. Gordon’s book is well worthy the attention of 
thoughtful Christians of to-day. He makes one feel 
the old truth of Athanasius, which he quotes as still 
true, ‘‘ It is plain that if Christ be dead, He could not 
be expelling demons and spoiling idols.’’ 

JosepH H. ROBINSON. 

New York. 


BRIEF REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


One of the great defects of modern Bible reading by 
the Christian public is largely occasioned by the fact 
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that the chapter divisions form an artificial barrier, 
and that they seem to indicate a good and sufficient 
portion for perusal. In an ordinary book, in which a 
chapter is as long as several of the entire books of 
Scripture, such a stopping-place is convenient, or if 
one is compelled to pause in the midst, the reading is 
resumed at the same place. No one would think of 
reading any other book in the haphazard way in which 
the Bible is perused. The evil effects of such a method 
are evident, whether the book is read for purposes of 
spiritual and religious edification, or for the lower but 
quite geome purpose of enjoying it as one of the 
rincipal fountains of English literature and diction. 
t was in view of this latter end that Professor Richard 
G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, projected 
his ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible, a series of works from 
the Sacred Scriptures presented in modern literary 
form.’’ Four of these volumes are before us, Zhe Book 
of Fob, Genesis, Exodus and Deuteronomy. The books 
are small and convenient, clearly printed, and on good 
paper. But the great advantage of the labors of Pro- 
fessor Moulton lies in the fact that in his little volumes 
the course of the argument or narrative is clearly 
marked, and the reader is enabled to follow the transi- 
tions of thought more readily and intelligently than is 
possible in a volume divided into chapter and verse, 
or even into paragraphs, as in the Revised Version. 
The arrangement and subdivisions of the present vol- 
umes are luminous and good, and the reader who 
follows the record page by page prea ge will get 
new ideas as to the several books as units, which were- 
impossible under the older method. Each volume 
contains a careful introduction and notes, and although 
the editor is not a professed biblical critic, and although 
he disassociates literary appreciation and _ historical 
criticism, they are of a nature to be of assistance not 
only to the reader in search of literary beauty, but also. 
of the reader who would learn to appreciate the Bible 
for its highest and best contents. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 50 cents each.) 
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‘To the candid and thoughttul it is a cause for 
thanksgiving rather than regret that the earnest schol- 
arship of to-day is carefully sifting the current conclu- 
sions concerning the teaching and history contained in 
the Bible. Although at first the results of this critical 
study seem only destructive and even alarming, yet a 
closer examination demonstrates that they are but 
necessary means to an end. That end is the acquisi- 
tion of the whole instead of partial truth. ... In re. 
constructing the facts of Hebrew history in the light 
of modern biblical research, however, positive rather 
than negative results command attention. It is suff- 
cient in most cases to ignore the old conceptions, which 
have been proved incorrect, and to present established 
conclusions.”” Such is the platform on which Dr. 
Charles Foster Kent, Associate Professor of Biblical 
Literature and History at Brown University, takes his 
stand in his History of the Hebrew People from the set- 
tlement in Canaan to the division of the kingdom. 
The volume is a small one, containing only a little over 
two hundred pages, but the story is told clearly and 
well, A vail portion of his space is devoted to a 
discussion of the sources, and the reader who will fol- 
low him Bible in hand will be led to understand the 
difficulties which beset the students of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative. Of course the history is not given 
with all possible fulness, but even in its brevity it gives 
a new idea of the history which has been educed from 
the original documents by means of the processes of 
the historical criticism of recent years. A volume 
like this, which does not blink the difficulties of the 
undertaking, will serve of itself to allay the fears that 
are entertained in some quarters lest the ark of Old 
Testament history be shaken, and lest the Bible itself 
be destroyed along with the older historical construc- 
tions based upon hereditary combinations and concep- 
tions. It is too much to expect that the book will sat- 
isfy all readers, but to many it will give just the infor- 
mation for which they have been looking. A few 
maps and plans are inserted, which will enable the 
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reader to follow the narrative more intelligently. (New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


The Rev. S. W. Pratt has published a little volume 
entitled The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul, harmonized 
and chronologically arranged in Scripture language. 
It is based on the narrative of Conybeare and Howson, 
and makes use of the text of the Revieed Version. It 
is not a harmony in the ordinary sense, and the plan 
of the author is difficult to understand. The material 
is arranged chronologically, but many of the sections 
that have been included are selected after an arbitrary 
fashion. Many passages are inserted which have only 
the remotest connection or none at all with the his- 
torical narrative, and many are omitted which would 
find a place if the doctrine and purpose of the apostle 
were to be delineated fully. The principal usefulness 
of the volume will be as a companion to narratives of 
the life of the great apostle, giving the scriptural refer- 
ences in their chronological order. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00.) 
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A Translation of the Minor Prophets, with an occasional 
brief note introduced, has been made by Benjamin 
Douglass, of Santa Barbara, Cal. He objects to the 
translations made by large bodies of men on the ground 
that they are compromises, and that they are not true 
to the original on account of the prejudices and blind- 
nesses of their makers. The author states his own 
qualifications for his task by saying that for just fifty 

ears “ Hebrew has been his hobby,’”’ and that he 
oves it. Another qualification is indirectly stated in 
the assertion that ‘* the clergy will never understand 
the prophets until they accept the doctrine of the sec- 
ond personal pre-millennial coming of Jesus Christ, 
and read the prophets, as literally as they do Milton 
or Shakespeare.’’ He also insists that ‘* our theolo- 
gians, with few exceptions, do not discriminate between 
prophetic and non-prophetic time, nor do they inter- 
pret the figures and symbols of Scripture by their re- 
spective laws.’’ In his preface the author falls foul of 
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‘* Oxford Tractism,’’ and accuses Dr. Charles Hodge 
of making a ‘‘hodgepodge”’ of the doctrine of the 
kingdom of God by reason of his ‘* Whitbyanism.”’ 
The translation is quite different from the ordinary 
version, particularly in regard to the tenses, and the 
punctuation is quite marvellous, parts of sentences 
which belong together being separated by semi-colons. 
In the degree that it approaches the Hebrew, the ver- 
sion departs trom English idiom. (Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


The thought underlying Biblical Epochs, by the Rev. 
Burdett Hart, D.D., is that ‘‘ the evolution of the 
Holy Scriptures was the slow, progressive work of 
ages. Revelation was not op sme by one single 

ublication of what God would have men believe and 


now, but it was made by gradual steps of progress, 
by unfolding of truth as men were prepared to receive 
it. Its basal design was to develop the Divine plan of 


salvation for mankind.” In the pages of this volume 
the author has thrown together his observations upon 
nine epochs, which are naturally called the Paradisean, 
the Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, the 
Prophetic, the Messianic, the Apostolic, that of the 
Holy Spirit, and the Millennial. He has endeavored 
to trace the progress of the Divine plan in each, and 
to show the steps in its unfolding. There are neces- 
sarily some historical elements in the book, but its gen- 
eral tone is homiletical, and the pages bear some signs 
of previous sermonic use. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication.) 


Two additional volumes in the ‘‘ Present Day Prim- 
ers’’ series are at hand, A Primer of Modern British 
Missions, with references to American missions, edited 
by Richard Lovett, M.A., the author of ‘* James Gil- 
mour of Mongolia ;”’ and A Primer of Roman Catholi- 
cism, or the doctrines of the Church of Rome briefly 
examined in the light of Scripture, by Rev. Charles 
H. H. Wright, D.D., of Oxford. The plan adopted 
in the former was to attempt the presentation of the 
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salient facts in the history of missions in all the fields 
of the world, taking nothing for granted, but covering 
the subject as completely as the Tiasttasion of one hun- 
dred and fifty small pages would allow. The sketch 
is quite readable and good in spite of its extreme brev- 
ity, and the great defect is that there are so few refer- 
ences to more extensive sources of information for 
those who would extend their inquiries in regard to 
any particular branch of the subject.——The other 
volume is of about the same size, and it also suffers 
from its brevity of treatment. The various tenets of 
the Roman Church are considered, not exhaustively, 
but sufficiently for the purposes of the ‘‘ Primer’’ 
series, and each is compared with Scripture, or its 
Scripture warrant is examined as to its sufficiency. 
The book is clearly and tersely written, and will doubt- 
less afford information to many readers upon points of 
importance. Two of the illustrations are of special 
interest—namely, reduced facsimiles of the Fetzel 
indulgence, now in the British Museum, and of one 
purchased at Rome in 1836, The latter is in the shape 
of the sole of an alleged shoe of the Virgin, which in 
Italy is said to be preserved in Spain, and in Spain is 
attributed to Italy. (F. H. Revell Co. 40 cents each.) 


Visions and Service is the title of a collection of ser- 
mons delivered by Dr. William Lawrence, now Bishop 
of Massachusetts, in various college chapels to audi- 
ences of young men. They are instinct with the sym- 
pathy of man with man and of brother with brother. 
Before such audiences a speaker must throw off all 
cant and subterfuge, and speak heart to heart if he 
would be heard. No audience is more critical, and 
yet none answers more quickly and enthusiastically to 
the true ring. It is a pleasure to welcome such a vol- 
<s as this. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

1.25.) 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South 
view. (Quarterly.) uarterly.) 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- . Hi. Missionary Herald, 
terly Review. iss. R. Missionary Review. 
Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. - Q. New Christian Quarterly. 


Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- New W. The New Wont. (Quar- 
terly.) terly.) 
Bib. W. Biblical World. Our D. Our Day. 
Can.M.R. Canadian Methodist Re- . Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
re 


view. (Bi-monthly.) yA Preacher’s M ine. 
Char. R. Charities Review. Presb. ¢: 
Chr. L. Christian Literature. Presb, Ref. R. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
Ex. T. Expository Times. view. 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 
Luth.C.R. Lutheran Church Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Lath. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quar- 
Meth. R. — er GBi- terly.) 

mon . 
Unless otherwise sp if d, all ref are to the September number of periodicals. 
Abraham, Father, Cultus of. (R. Winterbotham) Ex. 
Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy. (B. B. Warfield) Chr.L. 
Baldwin, Harriet F., of Foochow, China. Miss.H. 
Baxter, Dr., Reply to. (A. S. Peake) Ex.T. 
Browning's theism. (J. Royce) NewW. 
Bushnell, Horace. (T. T. Munger) Chr.L. 
Campaign of education. Chr.L. 
Church attendance, Symposium on. (J. B. Shaw) Hom.R. 
Church, divided, Problem of the. (G. Hodges) NewW. 
Church history, Literary development of. (J. F. Hurst) Meth.R. 
Cornelius and the Italic cohort. (W. M. Ramsay) Ex. 
Coxe, Bishop. (F. P. Nash) Chr.L. 
Coxe, Bishop, Hymns of. (J. H. Ross) Hom.R. 
Dead, Raising of the, in the Synoptic Gospels. (E. A. Abbott) NewW. 
De Quincey, Thomas. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 
Education controversy in England. (E. Porritt) NewW. 
Emerson as a philosopher. (F.C. Lockwood) Meth.R. 
Fifth gospel. (G. H. Schodde) Treas. 
Genesis, k of, Archeological commentary on the. (A. H. Sayce) 

Ex.T. 


God, Christian conception of. (W. P. Odell) Meth.R. 
Godliness, Profit of. (C. T. Wilson) Pre.M. 

Hebrew Bible, Oldest manuscript of the. (W.S. Watson) Chr.L. 
Imagination, Religious uses of the. (W. S. Palmer) Treas. 
Incarnation. (E. H. Gifford) Ex. 

Jainism and its founder. (J. T. Bixby) NewW. 

Japan, Outlook in, from a Japanese point of view. Miss.H. 
Jesuit, Training of a. (R. F. Clarke) Chr.L. 

Jesus mirrored in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (A. B. Bruce) Ex. 
Labor day, Thoughts for. (F. Noble) Treas. 

Life, Newness of. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 

Lynch law and its outcome. (S. R. Murray) Treas. 


Presbyterian Quarterly. 
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Maclaren, Alexander. Treas. 

Man, an ideal young. Young woman’sconceptof. (D. Gregg) Treas. 

Meyer, Frederick B. (W. H. Bocock) Hom. tt. 

“‘ Mind of the Master.’’ (D. M. Ross) Ex. 

Minister’s sons (W. P. Bruce) Hom.R. 

Mormon problem in the West. (F. S. Beggs) Meth.R. 

Municipal movement, New. (W. F. McDowell) Meth.R. 

Old Testament, Service of the, in the education of the race. (G. A. 
Smith) Chr.L. 

Orthodox Church, Eastern. (E. A. Grosvenor) NewW. 

Paul’s psychology. (A. J. Nelson) Meth.R. 

Pentateuch, Light on the, from Egyptology. (A. H. Sayce) Hom.R. 

Politics, Conscience in. (T. L. Cuyler) Chr.L. 

Preacher’s study and library. (W. K. Marshall) Pre.M. 

Protestant Church problems in Germany. (G. H. Schodde) Hom.R. 

Psalms, Theology of the. (W. T. Davison) Ex.T. 

Religious forces of the United States. (H. K. Carroll) Chr.L. 

Renan after thirty years. (E. H. Hall) NewW. 

Resurrection as the cardinal feature of apostolic teaching. (P. White- 
foord) Chr.L. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, and his sister Christina. (J. B. Kenyon) 
Meth.R. 

Science and —— Present aspects of the relation between. (S. H. 
Mellone) NewW. 

Sermons, How men get their. (J. Edwards) Pre.M. 

Sermons, Newspaper. (J. T. Crawford) Chr.L. 

Skepticism, Tennyson’s attitude toward. (E. Parsons) Hom.R. 

Sons of God and daughters of men. (J. W. Dawson) Ex. 

Spirit, Intercession of the. (R. W. Dale) Ex. 

Taylor and Hartzell. Treas. 

Tennyson’s attitude toward skepticism. (E. Parsons) Hom.R. 

“Ten Tribes,’’ Kingdom of the. (J. F. McCurdy) Hom.R. 

Theology, Christocentric. (C. F. Dole) NewW. 

Unevangelized people of our country, Kind of preaching needed 
among the. (T. D. Witherspoon) Hom.R 

Voting, Conscientious. (J. R. Atkinson) Treas. 

Westminster Abbey. (J. Telford) Meth.R. 
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Christian Literature, Resurrection as the cardinal fea- 
ture of apostolic teaching. 
New York, September, 1896. Bishop Coxe. wy 
Conscience in politics. 

Augustine and the Pelagian con- Horace Bushnell. 

troversy. Newspaper sermons. 
Service of the Old Testament in Campaign of education. 

the education of the race. Oldest manuscript of the Hebrew 
Training of a Jesuit. Bible. 
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The Expositor. 
London, September, 1896. 


The Incarnation: a study of 
Philippians ii. 5-11. 

Cultus of Father Abraham, 

Intercession of the Spirit. 

Cornelius and the Italic cohort. 

Sons of God and daughters of 
men, 

Jesus mirrored 
Mark, and Luke. 

‘** Mind of the Master.’’ 


in Matthew, 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, September, 1896. 


Theology of the Psalms. 
Archzological commentary on 

the Book of Genesis. 
Sermonettes on the golden texts. 
Reply to Dr. Baxter. E 


The Homiletic Review. 
New York, September, 1896. 


Light on the Pentateuch from 
Egyptology. 

Kind of preaching needed among 
the unevangelized people of 
our country. 

Tennyson’s attitude toward skep- 
ticism. 

Protestant Church problems in 
Germany. 

Kingdom of the ‘‘ Ten Tribes.’’ 

Hymns of Bishop Coxe. 

Frederick B. Meyer. 

Symposium on church attend- 
ance. 

Minister’s sons. 


The Methodist Review. 
New York, September, 1896. 


Literary development of church 
history. 

Emerson as a philosopher. 

Paul’s psychology. 

Christian conception of God. 

New municipal movement. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
sister Christina. 
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Mormon problem in the West. 
Westminster Abbey. 


The Missionary Herald, 
Boston, September, 1896. 


Outbreak at Van. 

Harriet F. Baldwin. 

Church and schools of Adabazar, 
Turkey. 

Past year and the present outlook 
in Japan from a Japanese point 
of view. 


The New World. 
Boston, September, 1896. 


Browning’s theism. 
Christocentric theology. 
Problem of the divided church. 
Education controversy in Eng- 


land. 
Raising of the dead in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. 

Renan after thirty years. 
Present aspects of the relation 
between science and religion. 
Glimpse of the Eastern Orthodox 

Church. 
Jainism and its founder. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, September, 1896. 


Profit of godliness. 

How men get their sermons. 
Newness of life. 

Worker’s pattern. 
Preacher’s study and library. 


The Treasury. 
New York, September, 1896. 


Taylor and Hartzell. 
Thoughts for Labor Day. 
Conscientious voting. 

Young woman’s concept of an 
ideal young man. : 

Religious uses of the imagination. 
Lynch law and its outcome. 
Alexander Maclaren. 
Thomas De Quincey. 
Fifth gospel. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue ATLANTIC MonrHLy for 
October contains: ‘‘ Five Ameri- 
can Contributions to Civilization,”’ 
Charles W. Eliot ; ‘‘ The Politics 
of the Discontented ;’’ ‘‘ Marm 
Lisa,’ Kate Douglas Wiggin ; 
‘Cakes and Ale,’’ Agnes Rep- 
plier ; ‘‘ The Spirit of an Illinois 
Town,’’ Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood ; ‘‘ The Imperilled Dignity 
of Science and the Law,’’ John 
Trowbridge ; ‘‘ Mystery,’’ Lizette 
Woodworth Reese ; ‘‘ ‘’Tis Sixt 
Years Since’ at Harvard,’’ Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; ‘‘ Girls ina 
Factory Valley,’’ Lillie B. Chace 
Wyman; ‘‘The Old Things,” 
Henry James ; ‘‘ The Fate of the 
Coliseum,’’ Rodolfo Lanciani ; 
‘“ Apandoned: A Tale of the 
Plains,’’ Batterman Lindsay ; 
‘* Sunday in New Netherland and 
Old New York,’’ Alice Morse 
Earle. 


THE contents of the CenTuRY 
for October are: ‘‘ About French 
Children,’’ Th. Bentzon; ‘‘If 
Only the Dreams Abide,’’ Clin- 
ton Scollard; ‘‘ A Little Fool,”’ 
Agnes Blake Poor ; ‘‘ The Silent 
Ones,”’ Julie M. Lippman ; ‘‘ An 
Open-Eyed Conspiracy : An Idyll 
of Saratoga,’’ William Dean 
Howells; ‘‘A Study of Mental 
Epidemics,’’ Boris Sidis ; ‘‘ Pris- 
oners of Conscience,’’ Amelia E. 
Barr ; ‘‘ A Presidential Candidate 
of 1852 (John P. Hale),’’ George 
W. julian; ‘‘Sonny ‘Keeping 
Company,’ ’’ Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art; ‘‘ The Eclipse of Napoleon’s 
Glory,’’ William M. Sloane; 
““What Became of Dennis Mar- 
tin ?’’ Jacob A. Riis ; ‘‘Summer,”’ 
Frank W. Benson; ‘‘ Glave in 
the Heart of Africa;’’ ‘Sir 
George Tressady,’’ Mrs. Hum- 
pary Ward ; ‘‘ Let Fall the Ruin 

ropped by Europe’s Hands,”’ 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
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Lippincotr’s MaGAzInE for Octo- 
ber contains : ‘‘ The Crown Prince 
of Rexania,’’ Edward S. Van 
Zile ; ‘‘ England’s Indian Army,”’ 
D. C. Macdonald; ‘‘The Last 
Resort in Art,’’ Ellen Olney Kirk ; 
‘‘ Jim Bowers’s Hoss,’’ Sydney 
Reid ; ‘‘ Russian Girls an 
at School,’’ Isabel F. Hapgood ; 
‘‘Humanity’s Missing Link,’ 
Harvey B. Bashore; ‘ Bullwin- 
kle,’’ Eliza Gold ; ‘‘ The Need of 
Local Patriotism,’’ William Cran- 
ston Lawton; ‘‘The Quays of 
Paris,’ Alvan F. Sanborn; 
‘*Some Odd Clubs,’’ George H. 
Westley ; ‘‘ Before the Dawn,” 
Elizabeth Knowlton Carter ; 
‘Fashions in Names,’’ William 
Ward Crane; ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Old Saws,’’ William Cecil Elam. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON 
have in preparation the ‘‘ Exposi- 
tor’s Greek Testament.’’ It will 
be on the plan of Dean Alford’s 
Greek New Testament, which 
had a long course of popularity 
and usefulness in this country. 
It will include the Greek text, 
with notes and full critical ap- 
paratus, and will extend to four 
volumes, the first of which it is 
expected will be published in Oc- 
tober. it will include the Gos- 
pels, the first three by Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., Clifford Lec- 
turer in the University of Glas- 
gow, and the Gospel of St. — 
by Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
To the remaining volumes some 
of the most distinguished of liv- 
ing New Testament scholars will 
contribute. The series has been 
projected and will be edited by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of 
the Expositor. 
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TuE recent papal encyclical has 
doubtless, says the Pudblisher’s 
Circular, recalled to the remem- 
brance of students of ecclesiasti- 
cal history the four famous propo- 
sitions adopted by the Gallican 
clergy at the Assembly convoked 
by Louis XIV. in 1682, to arrange 
his differences with the Pope. It 
was Bossuet. Bishop of Meaux, 
who inspired these propositions, 
and this circumstance adds inter- 
est toa discovery just made by 
the Abbé Levesque. While en- 
gaged in cataloguing the library 
of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, 
of which he is librarian, the Abbé 
came upon some bound manu- 
script books, lettered ‘‘ Etat 
d’Oraison,’’ which he thought 
contained the manuscript of Bos- 
suet’s ‘‘ First Treatise on Quiet- 
ism,’’ but a careful examination 
showed that it was the original 
text of the second treatise, which 
has never yet been published, 
and was ws genes to be lost. 
The director of the seminary has 
given instructions for its publica- 
tion. 


Tue Burrows Brothers Com- 
wer of Cleveland, announces 
““The Jesuit Relations and Al- 
lied Documents,’’ describing the 
travels and explorations of the 
French Jesuit missionaries among 
the Indians of Canada and the 
Northern and Northwestern 
States of the United States, 1610- 
1791, with historical, geographi- 
cal, and ethnological notes, etc., 
and an analytical index. The 
work is issued under the edito- 
rial direction of Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. The edition will be 
limited to 750 numbered sets, 
running to some sixty volumes of 
about 300 pages each. The first 
volume was issued in August, 
and the publication will be con- 
tinued at the rate of a volumea 
month until completed. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


Dr. Parker's forthcoming book 
is to be published by Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus early in Octo- 
ber. The title is ‘‘ Might Have 
Been’ The price is to be 6s, 
The book will contain Dr. Park. 
er’s eulo on Henry Ward 
Beecher, and sketches of Sir Hen- 
ty Irivng, John Oliver Hobbes, 
C. H. Spurgeon, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and also many 
unpublished letters of Mr. — 
Bright, Mr. Binney, Mr. Spur- 

eon, Mr. Beecher, and the late 

ishop of Manchester. The book 
is to be dedicated to Sir Wemyss 
Reid, ‘‘in appreciation of the 
spirit and genius of his brilliant 
professional career.’’ 


Zoxa’s ‘‘ Rome’’ has not been 
left unanswered by Romanists. 
There has just been published in 
Paris ‘‘ La Vraie Rome, Réplique 
aM. Zola,”’ a reply written from 
a clerical standpoint. 


Messrs. LoncMANs & CoMPANY’s 
announcements of books they 
have in the press include a new 
volume of the late Canon Lid- 
don’s sermons, under the title of 
‘Sermons Preached on Special 
Occasions, 1858-1889 ;’? a work 
by Canon Mason, on ‘‘ The Con- 
ditions of our Lord’s Life upon 
Earth,’’ being this year’s ‘‘ Bish- 
op Paddock’’ Lectures at New 

ork; and ‘‘The Abbé de La- 
menais and the Liberal Catholic 
Movement in France,’’ by the 
Hon. W. Gibson. 


M. FRANGOIS DE PreEssEns£ has 
published in book form the study 
of Cardinal Manning which he 
recently contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and which 
excited so keen a controversy. 
The French Protestant journals 
complained bitterly of the sym- 
pathy shown by the son of the 
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great preacher to the doctrines 
of Cardinal Manning. Romanist 
papers, on the other hand, were 
warm in his praise. In the pref- 
ace to his book M. Pressensé de- 
clares that he has no intention of 
withdrawing a word he has writ- 
ten. 
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Messrs, CaAssELL & CoMPANY 
will publish in the early autumn 
a memorial edition of the late 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,’”’ with up- 
ward of 100 original illustrations 
by a Scandinavian artist, Jenny 

ystorm-Stoopendaal. 
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COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the roth.) 


July 15-23.—Third Annual Ses- 
sion of the Bzblical and Socio- 
logical Institute of Eastern 
Washington, at Medical Lake. 


July 23-Aug. 12.—Second Annual 
Session of the Southern Bibli- 


cal Assembly, at Asheville, 
NC. 


Aug. 1.—Annual Conference of 
the Roman Catholic Young 
Men's Societies of Great Brit- 
ain, at Dumfries. 


Aug. 3-6.—Twenty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the Catholic To- 
tal Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica, in St. Louis. 


Aug. 5-14.—Second Annual Ses- 
sion of the Ocean Grove Sum- 
mer School of Theology, at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Aug. 6-16.—Annual Session of 
the New York and Hudson 
River Camp-Meeting Assoct- 
ation, at Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Aug. 9.—Meeting of the Chrzs- 
_ Alliance, at Old Orchard, 

e. 


Aug. 16.—Closing of the annual 


Bible Conference, at North- 
field, Mass. 


Aug. 18-21.—The Third Annual 
Young People’s Convention 
of the Associate Reformed 
aa Synod, in Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Aug. 19-24.—Eighth Annual In- 
stittite of the Unzted Presby- 
tertan Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, at Omaha. 


Aug. 21-26.—Fourth Biennial 
Conference of the ‘‘ Hickszte’’ 
Friends, at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pa. 


a 21.—Opening of the Ocean 
rove — at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Aug. 22-24.—Meeting in the In- 
terests of Cir éstian Patriotism, 
at The Weirs, Lake Winnepe- 
saukee. 


Aug. a of the Chau- 
taugua Assembly, at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. 


Aug. 24-29.—Meeting of the 4s- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Sctence, at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New York, 1867 ; continued his 
studies at Union for a year; 
was engaged as a journalist in 
New York City, 1865-66 and 
1867-72 ; was ordained pastor 
at Branchville, N. J., 1872 ; be- 
came pastor at Scranton, Pa., 
1877 ; went as foreign mission- 
ary under the American Board 
in Bulgaria, 1879, returning in 
1881 ; undertook the charge of 
the church at Bridgeton, N. J., 
1883 ; removed subsequently to 
Bristol, Conn. He was, at the 
time of his death, Secretary of 
the International Missionary 
Union ; he had already made 
considerable advance in pre- 
paring a concordance of the 
New Testament in Bulgarian. 


Colmery, Rev. R. C. (Presbyte- 
rian), at Upper Sandusky, O., 
Aug. 21, aged 75. He was 
aduated from Washington 
ollege, 1847, and from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1850. 
He was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of Richland, April 10, 
1849, and ordained by the same 
Presbytery, June, 1851 ; pastor 
of the church of Mount Ver- 
non, O., 1850-56 ; Wooster, O., 
1856-61 ; Mendota, Ill., 1861- 
69; Delaware, Ill., 1869-71; 
Frankfort, Ind., 1871-74; Lex- 
ington, O., 1874-75 ; Sandusky, 
O., 1875-85; Cardington and 
Ashley, 1885-92. He was, at 
the time of his death, the senior 
member of the Presbytery of 
Bellefontaine. He wasa broth- 
er to Rev. W. W. Colmery, 
D.D., and Rev. D. R. Colmery, 
well-known ministers. 


Cooper, Ven. John (Anglican 
Archdeacon), &.D. (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.), at Carlisle, Eng., 
July 25. e ‘was graduated 
from Cambridge University 
and ordained in 1837 ; there he 
was retained for twenty-one 
years, being Senior Dean, 


1855-58 ; became vicar at Ken- 
dal, 1858 ; was appointed Arch- 
deacon at Westmoreland, 1864, 
from which he resigned in 
March last. He was noted for 
his interest in educational af- 
fairs, being chairman of the 
Kendal School Board from its 
commencement. 


Curtis, Rev. Charles George 


(Anglican), in Pera, Turkey, 
Aug. 13, aged 75. Hewas edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Mer- 
ton College, Oxford ; was mas- 
ter of Charterhouse School, 1845- 
55 ; accepted the offer from the 
Society of the Propagation of 
the Gospel of the chaplaincy of 
the Crimean Memorial Church 
at Pera, in 1856, where he la- 
bored for forty years. His in- 
terest in humanitarian affairs 
was widely known : he visited 
English residents on the shores 
of the Bosporus and on the 
Danube ; assisted in founding 
the Sailors’ Home at Galata; 
opened the first school at Con- 
stantinople for English-speak- 
ing boys; was a promoter of 
the British Relief Society ; 
helped to organize the Mechan- 
ic’s Institution ; he was noted 
also for his learning in arche- 
ology. 


Hay, Rev. Lawrence G. (Pres- 


byterian), D.D. (Olivet Col- 
lege, 1876), in Minneapolis, 
July 27, aged 73. He was 
graduated from Miami Univer- 
sity, 1847, and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1850; 
he was ordained an evangelist, 
1850; was in the mission field 
of Allahabad, 1850-57; acted 
as agent for the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, 
1857-58 ; became principal of 
Hay Academy at Indianapolis, 
1859; was stated supply for 
different churches near Indian- 
apolis, 1859-85 ; became presi- 
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dent of Coates College, Indi- 
ana, 1885 ; and of a school at 
Minneapolis, 1889. He was in 
— during the Sepoy rebel- 
ion, 


Samson, Rev. George White- 
og (Baptist), D.D. (Colum- 
ian University, 1858), in New 
York City, Aug. 8, aged 77. 
He was graduated from Brown 
University, 1839, and from 
Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1843 ; became pastor of E 
Street Church, Washington, 
D. C., 1843; removed to care 
of church at Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, 1850; returned to the 
Washington (E Street) church, 
1853 ; became president of Co- 
lumbian College, Washington, 
1859; and of Rutgers Female 
College, New York City, 1871, 
staying till 1875 ; was pastor of 
Mt. orris Church, Harlem, 
1873-81; was secretary in 
charge of Liberia College since 
1883 ; and took charge of Rut- 
gers Female College again in 
1886. He was the author of 
numerous works, the best 
known of whichare The Atone- 
ment, Divine Law as to Wines, 
Outlines of the History of 
Ethics. 


Stevenson, Rev. John McMillan 
(Presbyterian), D.D., in Haw- 
thorne, N. J., Aug. 22, aged 84. 
He was born in West Alexan- 
der, Pa.; entered Miami Uni- 
versity in 1832, but graduated 
from Jefferson College, 1836 ; 
he entered Lane Theological 
Seminary, but left at the end 
of his Junior year to take charge 
of the Prepardtory Department 
of Kenyon College, Ohio ; be- 
came professor of Greek in Ohio 
University, 1841 ; was ordained 
and settled as pastor in Troy, 
O., 1842 ; resigned because of 
ill health, and became agent of 
the American Tract Society, 
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1846 ; was made pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, New 
Albany, Ind., 1849; became 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Tract Society, 1857; 
resigned and was made secre- 
tary emeritus at the age of 80, 
1892. He had thus given half 
of his life to the service of that 
organization. 


Bates, Rev. (Principal of Wood- 
stock College, Canada), at 
Hamills’ Point, Lake Joseph, 
Muskoka, Aug. 5. 


Blackford, Rev. Robert Allen 
(Presbyterian), at the sanitari- 
um at Middletown, N., Y., Aug. 
17, aged 64, 


Byllesby, Rev. Marison (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), at Sanford, 
Fla., July 29. 


Clarke, Charles Leopold Stan- 
ley (Anglican, Prebendary), at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Eng., 
Aug. 23, aged 79. 


Cort, Rew. W. C. a 
an), at Goodland, Ind., July 27, 
aged 45. 


Davis, Rev. James Scott (Con- 
gregational), in Chicago, July 
26, aged 70. 


—_ Rev. W. M, (Lutheran, 

ranckean Synod), D.D., at 
Churchtown, N. Y., July 31, 
aged 73. 

Green, Rev. (Canon), (Anglican), 
at Freezeland, Eng., Aug. 19, 
aged 75. 

Harris, Rev. Alfred (Baptist), 
D.D., in Baltimore, Md., Aug. 
5, aged 60. 


Kramer, Rev. George R. (Bap- 
tist), D.D., in Boston, Aug. 8. 


Logan, Rev. John Bovelle (Pres- 
byterian), at Southport, Ind., 
ar. 7, aged 78. 
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McKeehan, Rev. 
terian), in Mans: 
16, aged 69. 


Poole, Rev. William H. (Cana- 
dian Methodist Episcopal), 
LL.D., at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 
7, aged 76. 


Swick, Rev. Joseph W. (Luther- 
an), July 23, aged 70. 


Veeder, Rev. Peter Vroman 
(Presbyterian), D.D. (Union 
College, 1870), in Berkeley, 
Cal., Aug. 11, aged 72. 


. Q. (Presby- 
ae O., June 
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Vernon, Rev. Leroy M. (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), D.D., Dean 
of Syracuse University, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Aug. 8. 


Weaver, Rev. William (Luth- 
eran), in Philadelphia, Aug. 13, 
aged 81. 


Wylie, Rev. T. A. H. (Re- 
ormed Presbyterian), at Bed- 
ford, Ia., July 11, aged 42. 


Yates, Rev. Rudolph C. (Pres- 
byterian), at Crestview, Pa., 
July 2, aged 48. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, provided such notices reach him before the roth of 


the month prior to that in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


Oct. 1-12.—Centennial Confer- 
ence of the 4 frican Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in New 

ork City. 


Oct. 6-9.—Thirty-sixth Meeting 
of the Anglican Church Con- 
gress, in Shrewsbury. 


Meeting of the American Board, 
in Toledo, O 


Session of the Canadian Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, in 
Ottawa. 


Oct. 8-11.—Meeting of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, in 
Canada. 


Oct. 14-18.—Eleventh Annual 
Convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, in Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 15.—Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania German Histori- 
cal Society, in Philadelphia. 


Oct. 20-21.—Convention of the 
Openand Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 20-22.—One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Co/- 
lege of New Jersey. 


Oct. 20-23.—Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the American Misstonary 
Association, in Boston. 


Oct. 27.—Meeting of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Missionary 
Council, in Cincinnati. 


Oct. 27-29.—Thirty-first Provin- 
cial Council of the Sunday- 
School Association, in London, 
Ont. 


Nov. 10-12.—Bafpiist Congress, 


in Nashville, Tenn. 


Nov. 13-18.—National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union 
Convention, in St. Louis. 


Nov. 17-20.—Protestant Episco- 
pal Church Congress, in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Nov. 22.—Temperance Day. 
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Harvest Excursions. 


In order to give every one an 
opportunity to see the grand 
crops in the Western States and 
enable the intending settler to 
secure a home, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway has 
arranged to run a series of har- 
vest excursions to South and 
North Dakota, and to other States 
in the West, Northwest, and 
Southwest on the following dates : 
July 21st, August 4th and 18th, 
September ist, 15th, 29th, and 
October 6th and 2oth, at the low 
rate of two dollars more than ONE 
FARE for the round trip. ‘Tickets 
will be good for return on any 
Tuesday or Friday within twenty- 
one days from date of sale. For 
rates, time of trains, and further 
details apply to any coupon ticket 
agent in the East or South, or ad- 
dress E. F. Richardson, General 
Agent Passenger Department, 
381 Broadway, New York. 


New B. & O. Station in Balti- 
more. 


THE new passenger station of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
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at the intersection of Mt. Royal 
Avenue and Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md., was opened for 
business September rst. 

The new station, which will be 
known as Mt. Royal Station, is 
one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in America. It is located in 
the residential section of the city, 
and is easily accessible by street 
railway service from all parts of 
the town. Camden Station will 
remain in use as heretofore, and 
all trains running over the Phila- 
delphia Division will stop at both 
stations. All tickets to or from 
Baltimore will be honored to or 
from either station, and baggage 
will be checked to either station 
at the option of the passenger. 


New York has a reputation for 
having more thoroughly first class 
hotels than any other city in 
America, and, in fact, this reputa- 
tion is not confined to this conti- 
nent only, but is almost world- 
wide. Among them, one which 
is justly famous is the St. Denis, 
whose career on the corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
has been so uniformly successful. 
Although situated in what is now 
the retail shopping district, it is 
so carefully managed and so well 
appointed that it is an ideal place 
to stop at while in New York. It 
has a particular charm for Church 
people, in that it is conveniently 
situated near so many Church ac- 
tivities. Grace Church is just op- 
posite, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion scarcely two blocks away, St. 
George’s Church and the See 
House two or three minutes’ walk 
away. 

The famous ‘‘ Taylor Restau- 
rant,’’ which is a part of the hotel, 
has always been noted for the ex- 
cellence of its table, and yet its 
charges, considering the high 
quality of service, are very mod- 
erate. 
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